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I am out of the world, and have no 
share in the affairs of the world. EI 
shall go down to my grave to-morrow 
perhaps, or the next day, or a few days 
after that. Meanwhile, from my distant 
home, I look on and watch the terrible 
struggle in which my country is en- 
gaged, the great struggle of our time. It 
is now carried on by the members of the 
Government of the National Defence. 
They have chosen a title which is both 
noble and unassuming. It is an honour 
to them first of all to have taken it, and 
since then to have earned a right to keep 
it. When France had neither a govern- 
ment nor an army they did noi despair 
of France ; they undertook to save her 
from a foreign enemy and from anarchy. 
What an enterprise, and what a respon- 
sibility! I cannot think of the situa- 
tion of our country and of these its 
rulers, without profound anxiety. If I 
now address them, I have no other 
claims upon their attention than those 
given by the experience of a long life 
and the self-abnegation of approaching 
death, 
No. 135.—vor, xx. 


They have already done much. I 
think that many, even of those who sup- 
ported them during the great crisis, 
do not know how much, and are not 
sufficiently grateful to them. When 
everyone else doubted, they believed from 
the first that Paris would offer heroic 
resistance, and that there would be an 
outburst of patriotic ardour in the pro- 
vinces. They had to encounter folly and 
hostility in their own ranks, and coldness 
in some parts of the nation, but they never 
allowed themselves to be either alarmed 
or discouraged. They have carried on 
the war without appealing to revolu- 
tionary passions, and have also shown 
that they are anxious for peace, pro- 
vided it is neither disgraceful nor illu- 
sive. They have rekindled the enthu- 
siasm of the country, and created fresh 
armies which have already shown that 
they are capable of rendering good 
service. And they have been patient, 
most patient, with routine and irresolu- 
tion, and with the anarchical tendencies 
which have been manifested at various 
points, threatening to endanger liberty 
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as well as peace. But when law and 
order were seriously threatened, the 
members of the Government would 
not endure any attempt at intimidation. 
They, at once, put themselves at the 
head of that intelligent and valiant 
population of Paris, which came to their 
aid in preserving order. 

I regret some of their actions and 
some of their inaction; but if we take 
into consideration all that they have 
done, and all the difficulties of their 
position, we shall find that their conduct 
has been that of good and courageous 
citizens. 

We must not, however, deceive our- 
selves by thinking that, in the existing 
state of affairs and unaided, they are equal 
to their work. In ourcountry, war never 
has, and never can have any other aim 
than peace ; and noone knows better than 
the members of the Government of the 
National Defence that, if it can be had 
with honour, the country desires peace. 
But the enemy will not deliberate upon 
the terms of peace, nor can the neutral 
Powers come to our aid unless there 
is a complete and strong government, 
with a good chance of duration, on 
which they may rely for the execution 


of the treaties entered into. The pre- 
sent government has neither this 
strength nor this promise of per- 


manence. It is an incomplete and 
provisional power, compelled by the 
blockade of Paris to cut itself into 
two parts, one for Paris and the other 
for the provinces ; and however good 
may be the understanding between tlie 
members of these two parts of the 
government which are separated by so 
wide a distance, it is certain that they 
have not always the same politica! 
aspect. The spirit of order rules 
in the government of Paris, but the 
government of the provinces has made 
some imprudent concessions and has 
shown a certain degree of weakness. 

I will not recall any grievous inci- 
dent, any deplorable dissension between 
Frenchmen, but I will cite une fact which 
has no such character, in proof of this 
assertion. Some time ago I saw in 
the journals that M. de Charette had 
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asked M. Gambetta to authorize the 
corps of volunteers which he had 
brought into the regular army, to 
keep the uniform under which it had 
fought for the Catholic Church; and 
that M. Gambetta answered: “You 
have done yourself too much honour 
under this uniform not to have the right 
of keeping it.” Now I honour both 
M. de Charette’s demand and M. Gam- 
betta’s answer; but did M. Gambetta 
think of the fraternization with Gari- 
baldi which he was accepting ? 

I do not know what Garibaldi has 
done or can do for the service of France; 
but M. Gambetta is too acute to ignore 
the fact that there is a certain degree of 
inconsequence and incoherence in action 
as well as in words, which a govern- 
ment cannot manifest without exciting 
a painful surprise that tends to bring 
discredit upon it and to weaken it. 

Neither ought we to disregard the fact 
that in the actual condition of things, 
and by the division of the government 
between Paris and Tours, it rests with 
one, or two, or three persons—General 
Trochu, M. Jules Favre; M. Gambetta, 
or some other—without preliminary dis- 
cussion, without publicity, almost alone 
and in virtue of his one opinion and 
will, to decide on the gravest questions, 
to take the most important resolutions ; 
questions and resolutions involving war 
or peace, a levée en masse or a national 
loan. What is this but another form 
of irresponsible personal government, 
the decisions of which can neither be 
discussed nor called in question by the 
country ? 

Evidently there is nothing but a 
National Assembly, freely elected by the 
whole nation, which can put an end to 
such an imperfect, irregular, and preca- 
rious condition. A National Assembly, 
by its discussions and decisions, would 
make those in whom power is now vested 
its responsible agents, and it would also 
cover that responsibility and give the 
government the unity, support, strength, 
and general recognition which it needs. 
It needs them both abroad and at home, 
in war and in peace. What we want 
now, what we ask from the republic, is 
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that which was formerly demanded of 
a constitutional monarchy; namely, 
self-government for the country. 
Again, it is nations that must make 
treaties, and in their interviews and 
negotiations they must be brought 
face to face with each other, and their 
several representatives must speak and 
act with the same degree of authority. 
In our present position one of two things 
must happen: either we shall succeed 
in making peace, peace that will not be 
humiliating, or we shall carry on war— 
a national war. If we succeed in mak- 
ing peace, even after we have repaired 
our disasters and when our honour is 
safe, it would be childish to conceal the 
fact that peace will be accompanied by 
very sharp and bitter conditions for 
France. Nations, like individuals, have 
their good and bad days, their joys 
and sorrows; they have to learn the 
meaning and extent of their trials and 
how to endure them with fortitude. The 
wisdom needed for this can be acquired 
only by a scrupulous examination of 
facts, and a full knowledge of all the 
circumstances which bear upon them. 
This will be the work of the National 
Assembly. It will deliberate with such 
a degree of publicity or privacy as it 
may deem fitting for the subject and 
the occasion; but when it has once 
realized the necessity for sacrifices on 
our part, it will possess sufficient 
authority to make the nation accept 
the sacrifice without murmuring, though 
not without sorrow. But if, on the 
other hand, the honour and safety of 
the nation cannot be preserved unless 
we carry on war, a long and bitter 
war, the war of a whole nation against 
foreign armies, then where, except in 
the entire free nation, can we find the 
resources and enthusiasm necessary for 
such a struggle? Where, except in 
a National Assembly which can make 
its presence felt and its voice heard in 
every part of the nation—where else, 
I say, shall we find any rallying-point 
or any centre of action; and how will it 
be possible without them to carry out 
the national will? It is not now as it 
has been in other ages. We have not 


to appeal to the theories and passions 
of sects or parties clearly defined and 
known. It is no longer a question of 
setting Catholic against Protestant, or 
black against white. There are far 
greater complications and difficulties. 
Unenlightened public opinion must be 
enlightened and formed ; national feel- 
ing, which is inclined sometimes to go 
astray, sometimes to grow weak, must 
be directed and sustained. When a 
nation is going to carry on war & 
outrance, it is absolutely necessary that 
it should have a representative govern- 
ment, and therefore the presence and 
continuous action of a National Assem- 
bly are now indispensable conditions of 
success, 

Why, then, does the present govern- 
ment refuse to grant this? Why not 
accept with a good grace a necessity 
which is seen and stated by so many 
wise and honest men? I put on one 
side all dishonourable motives ; I do not 
suppose that any of the members reject 
the convocation of a National Assembly 
for fear of being deposed by it, and 
from the desire to keep that almost un- 
disputed and absolute personal power 
with which they are clothed. Such a 
motive would be equally unworthy of 
men of high character and of the work 
which they have taken upon them- 
selves. 

In Le Frangais of the 22nd of No- 
vember I have just read an account of 
a conversation im which General Chan- 
garnier shows his ordinary frankness 
and generosity. He was speaking of 
Marshal Bazaine and his conduct at 
Metz ; he defended the General warmly 
from the charge of treason, but thought 
that he had been actuated by an ignoble 
and short-sighted egotism. He had 
looked upon his army as an instrument 
that belonged to him personally, and 
was to be used for the purpose of push- 
ing his own fortunes in the future ; 
instead of looking upon his army and 
himself as the servants of France. 
Egotism is not always a trustworthy 
guide, and a man is more likely to lose 
than to gain if in a great crisis he 
shows that he is not a great man. 
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I do not know if the account of this 
conversation in the Frangais is correct, 
but I will draw from it one reflection 
which is applicable to the position 
in which the members of the exist- 
ing government are now placed. They 
have undertaken a glorious and difficult 
work ; they must not bring to it any 
aims, sentiments, or motives which are 
unworthy of that work ; they must not 
hesitate, even at the cost of personal 
sacrifice, to adopt any measures whatever 
which may serve the national cause. 

sut the fact is that I do not see what 
sacrifices such men as M. Jules Favre, 
M. Gambetta, M. Ernest Picard, and 
others like them, would be called upon 
to make if they summoned and de- 
liberated with a National Assembly. 
They have shown what they are worth, 
and have obtained all they now possess 
by open discussion and publicity, in 
political assemblies, at the bar, or 
through the press. They unite all those 
qualities and conditions which ensure 
success in a parliamentary career. | 
grant that when parliamentary govern- 
ment is re-established in France in its 
full vigour and reality they will have to 
act with more caution; they will have 
to face discussion and to meet opposi- 


tion, and there will be more chances 
against them than there are now. But 
these are the very things that the 


country has need of and expects: its 
rulers must be compelled to undertake 
the labours of foresight and precaution, 
to pass through all the trials and run all 
the risks which show their own character 
and the worth of a free government. 
These men are well fitted for so great a 
work, and it is their duty to establish 
a free government in France without 
further delay, and to bear the burden 
of it if they are to reap its fruits. 

I now come to the difficulty which 
is felt by many of these who 
something like repugnance to the elec- 
tion and meeting of a National As- 
sembly. 

Our present government is republican 
in form. Our principal public men are, 
for the most part, republicans; not 
republicans of the day and hour and 
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occasion, but republicans upon principle 
and of long standing. There are many 
kinds of republicans, but I will only 
allude to three. There are, first, those 
wise and judicious men who accept 
the existing state of society, and wish 
to change nothing more than its 
principles and form of government, 
There are, secondly, the fanatics, who 
are imbued with the doctrines and pas- 
sions of the republic of 1792; and, 
lastly, there are Utopian republicans, 
who desire not only a republican form 
of government, but social innovations 
which would only be possible if human 
nature and human society were otherwise 
than God has made them and we find 
them. I have nothing to say at present 
to the fanatics of 1792, nor to the 
Utopians of the social revolution of the 
future. I am addressing wise and 
prudent republicans and them only, 
and it is with them that I argue 
the question of a general election and 
the calling together of a National As- 
sembly. Why, at the bottom of their 
hearts, now that there is a fresh trial 
of the republic, are they so listless 
about a National Assembly? Because 
they are afraid that it will not be a 
republican assembly, or not sufficiently 
republican to work honestly at the 
establishment of a republic. They are 
afraid that the Assembly will be essen- 
tially conservative, and that it will care 
more for peace than for social progress, 
They think that it will be inclined to 
doubt whether a republic will succeed, 
or deserve to succeed, and that behind 
these moderate republicans who are 
the friends of order it will always 
dread the appearance of the fanatics 
of 1792, and of the Socialists—in 
fact, of those allies who are more 
damaging than useful, and who are 
objects of natural alarm to that which 
is really and truly France. A clever 
woman once said in reference to ghosts, 
*“T don’t believe in them, but I am 
afraid of them.” For my own part, 
neither do I believe in those ghosts of 
a bygone terror; but although there 
may be small reason for taking them 
into account, France docs well to be 
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afraid of them, even of their very shadow, 
for never was a nation so ground down, 
so tortured, so cruelly stained with her 
own blood, as was France during the 
Reign of Terror. 

The moderate republicans have, in- 
deed, some reason for uneasiness when 
they see how little republicanism there is 
in the greater part of France: although 
a country may originate revolutions 
and endure them, it does not abolish 
all its long and glorious histury, even 
although the past is not free from storms 
and sorrows. Moreover, the republic 
has twice made its appearance among us, 
but it has neither succeeded so well nor 
lasted so long that its third coming 
should inspire us with any great hope or 
confidence. Still, its actual partisans 
do not understand the true nature of 
the nation’s feelings towards it; they 
are deceived as to its real danger, 
whether from the nation or the national 
representatives. . 

And, first of all, an existing govern- 
ment can only be overthrown by its 
enemies or its openly-declared rivals, 
unless, indeed, as is commonly the case 
in our times, it succumbs of itself. Now, 
in considering the actual rivals of the 
republic, I do not see any that deserve 
to be called formidable. 

I will say one word only as to the 
second empire and Bonapartism. Its 
adherents are said to be seeking help 
for it among foreign powers. I do not 
like tospeak of the vanquished; especially 
those who are vanquished through their 
faults ; but without wounding any sus- 
ceptibilities, and with perfect truth, we 
may now say to France: “ You have 
had your experience; you know what 
you rely upon ; it is of no use looking 
to the empire for glory or for wisdom, 
for the shield of strength or the bless- 
ing of liberty.” 

The legitimists have two strong points, 
their principle, and their fidelity to that 
principle ; but these are no longer active 
furces, and are only useful in opposition 
and for resistance. The legitimists may 
damage an established government ; they 
cmnot set up their own form of govern- 
ment. The time when they could con- 
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epire and rise is over; for the future 
they will be able to influence the home 
and foreign affairs of their country, only 
on condition of sharing the feelings and 
impulses of the nation. They are con- 
servatives and adherents of the mo- 
narchy, and they say that they are also 
liberals and patriots, ready to take their 
part and place in the struggle of France 
to establish a free government; they 
say they can do this, because they are 
the natural allies of order which springs 
from liberty. Led by his admirable 
instinct, M. Berryer excels in the art 
of serving the party to which he belongs 
in this manner, and keeping it well to 
the front by always putting a new face 
upon it. M. de Charette and M. Cathe- 
lineau do the same thing when they 
fight for the republic in the uniform 
which they wore when they served the 
pope. I congratulate them and our- 
selves. If the house of Bourbon had 
rallied round the national flag, it might 
have taken a new and strong position, 
and renewed its youth instead of muti- 
lating itself. But it has not known how 
to do this. The Comte de Chambord is 
still a dignified candidate for the crown, 
but an isolated and passive candidate, 
pledged to wait without doing anything 
or hoping for much. 

The princes of the house of Orleans 
are princes, but not candidates for the 
crown, They have asserted and proved 
this in and since 1848. At the time of 
their fall, under the republic, under the 
second empire, they never once offered 
themselves to France as heirs to the 
throne. Ido not pass judgment upon 
the attitude they have assumed ; I do not 
even discuss it; I merely state facts. 
They have been always ready to serve, 
but they have never put forward any 
claim to govern France. More than 
this, they have asked permission to 
serve the republic; and as they are 
essentially men of honour, if the re- 
public had asked them to take an oath 
of fidelity and they had consented, they 
would have kept that oath. Whatever 
they may do, they are princes, and will 
always be princes; they will never be 
usurpers. As to those who are said to be 
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Orleanists, it is a mistake to call them 
au party. The government of Louis 
Philippe left some faithful friends and 
the memory of many good deeds, which 
as time goes on are more and more widely 
known and appreciated ; but it neither 
created nor left any party. It is im- 
possible to give the name of party to 
the mass of orderly and intelligent men, 
essentially conservative and moderate 
liberals, who ask nothing more from the 
yovernment than that it shall uphold 
law and order at home, keep peace 
abroad, and protect and promote the 
development of the different national 
interests, according to their relative 
importance and claims. These men 
do not form a party; they are that 
vast, industrious, placid population, not 
discontented with their lot, who are 
often spoken of as Je juste milieu. They 
fill up a large place in the life of France, 
serving both as ballast and as the source 
of progress. But they are too timid and 
too complaisant ; they submit in turns to 
those who refuse liberty in the name of 
order, and those who destrvy peace in 
the name of liberty. Their chief fault 
is that they do not know how to assert 
their claims, take their place, and use 
their power in all that concerns the 
action, authority, and responsibility of 
the government of the country. ‘They 
are beginning to understand that this is 
necessury, and to take more pains about 
it; I hope that day by day they will 
go on more resolutely in this path. Dut 
what would have become of the second 
empire, what wili become of the exist- 
ing republic, if this honest, industrious, 
middle-class France had refused to accept 
the one or should refuse to recognize the 
other? The different forms of govern- 
ment which have lasted for a short time 
among us, have done so thanks to them; 
and 1 do not advise any government of 
the future to think of or treat those who 
are now called Orleanists as a hostile 
party. They will soon discover their 
inistake, too late perhaps for them- 


selves and tvo late for us also, for 
the fall even of a bad government 


costs dear to a nation which cannot 


by timely reform avoid the necessity 
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of overthrowing it or letting it fall to 
pieces. 

Up to the present time there is in 
reality no formidable opponent to the 
republic. Not only does the struggle 
against a foreign enemy overshadow 
every dissension and give all French- 
men a common interest and a common 
aim, but even when the struggle is 
ended and we have nothing but our 
domestic affairs to attend to, the re- 
public will still be in our midst with 
such forces and chances as it may have. 
If it sueceeds in the present war, it will 
have served us greatly against the enemy ; 
will it be capable of becoming the 
government of France? Will it have 
anything more to offer than the stormy 
and uncertain reign of a political party 
and a revolutionary faction? Will it 
ever become a calm and orderly govern- 
ment, able to protect the interests, the 
rights, and the freedom of all? When 
peace once more blesses our land, when 
we are trying to heal us of our wounds, 
this question will come before us in all 
its force ; the answer will then depend 
upon the conduct of the government, 
aud not upon its name. Whether for 
good or evil, the republicans themselves 
will decide the fate and future of the 
republic. 

There is only one way in which they 
can secure a decision favourable to 
their cause. It is by making themselves, 
in the true sense of the word, repre- 
seutatives of France, of that rational, 
moderate and -honest France which for 
three-quarters of a century has de- 
manded the same thing from every 
government which has successively ruled 
the Jland—law and order as a security 
for social life, and liberty for the de- 
velopment of fruitful industry. France 
will ask the republic, as she has asked 
its predecessors, to grant these two 
good gifts. 

In order to inspire hope and confidence 
in the nation, there are two things 
which the republican candidates must 
do. They must separate themselves 
from their dangerous allies the fana- 
tical revolutiunary republicans and the 
Utopian socialistic republicans; and 
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secondly, they must live constantly in 
the presence and under the eye of the 
nation, through representatives freely 
elected by it, who shall have a voice in 
the government. 

The public always judges a govern- 
ment by the friends it chooses and the 
agents it employs. The fanatics and 
socialists have a right to public liberty, 
but they ought not to be chosen as 
members of the government, and that too 
by its leading members ; for, whether 
they wish it or not, they are sure to 
prove fatal to every form of government 
alike, whether it be a republic or a 
monarchy. This need not, of course, 
prove a barrier to free expansion of 
thought and discussion between old and 
new social doctrines; it is a measure 
dictated by necessity and political pru- 
dence, and is one of the necessary and 
temporary trials to which all ideas must 
be content to submit before they can be 
allowed to pass into the region of facts. 

it is absolutely necessary that the 
republican government should identify 
itself with France; and this can only 
be done by securing to the country the 
means of making known its wishes to 
the government, of influencing it, and 
being influenced by it. 

From 1776 to 1783 the Congress of 
the United States was repeatedly the 
cause of difficulty, annoyance, and even 
danger to Washington, but he never 
thought of evading its decisions and 
adjourning its meeting to an indefinite 
future. 

He, like us, had war to carry on, and 
an army to create; but he had the 
heart of a republican and the brain 
of a statesman; he was convinced that 
a free government and its general, a free 
people and its army, must know and 
mutually influence each other. “ From 
his camp he was obliged not only to 
send endless exhortations, but to suggest 
measures and point out what the congress 
itself must do in order to accomplish its 
work and prevent both congress and 
army becoming mere empty names. His 
letters were read in congress, and were 
the subject of deliberations whichshowed 
great inexperience, timidity, and dis- 


trust. Congress contented itself with pro- 
fessions and promises, must consult the 
local governments, was very much afraid 
of the military power. Washington 
answered respectfully, obeyed, and then 
returned again to the same point, showed 
the utter worthlessness of mere profes- 
sions, and the necessity of granting real 
power both to himself in the position 
which he held by the wish of the nation 
and to the army with which he was 
expected to conquer. There was in 
congress no lack of intelligent and 
brave men, devoted to their cause, 
although ignorant of the art of 
government. Some of them went to 
the camp, saw things for themselves, 
talked with Washington, and returned 
strengthened both by their own obser- 
vations and his advice. The Assembly 
was enlightened and encouraged, and 
took contidence in itself and its general. 
The measures which he had suggested 
were passed and the powers he asked for 
granted. Washington next entered into 
correspondence and negotiation with 
local governments, public meetings, com- 
mittees, magistrates, even private citi- 
zens: he placed facts before their eyes, 
appealed to their good sense and pataiot- 
ism, made use of all his private frienis 
in the public service, showed great con- 
sideration for democratic prejudices and 
sensitive vanity, never forgot his own 
rank and spoke as one having power, 
but did this without giving offence, and 
always with the most persuasive mode- 
ration. He was marvellously skilful in 
influencing men through their noblest 
and truest feelings, and yet he never 
lost sight of what was due to human 
weakness,” 

France has not yet found her Wash- 
ington, nor is she so well prepared 
fur a republic as the United States were 
at that time. But the proceedings of 
the American congress and of its general 
in their relation to each other, are 
natural and applicable to every other 
country in an analogous position. Some 
of the difficulties which Washington had 
to contend with do not exist, or are 
much diminished in our case. In con- 
sequence of our habits of centralization 
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our National Assembly would have more 
power to carry out measures which it 
had resolved upon with the chief of the 
citizens than the American congress ; 
military power is more effectual, and 
more generally acknowledged in France 
than it was at that time in America. 

It would not be needful for the 
Assembly to be always sitting, and 
constantly interfering in the manage- 
ment of the war, in order to establish 
the necessary connection and a reci- 
procal influence between the National 
Assembly and the armies of France. The 
Assembly would have to give a vote on 
the question of war, and to grant or 
refuse supplies; after that it should 
either adjourn or keep silence, and not 
interfere with military operations or 
diplomatic negotiations unless it was 
summoned by the executive chiefs, or 
by its own supreme head, in view of 
some great emergency of war or peace. 
There would be nothing impracticable 
or not conformable to the rules and 
example of other free governments in 
such a course, and it is not necessary to 
increase the actual difficulties of a very 
grave position by adding to it secondary 
or imaginary difficulties. 

As to the precise events which might 
render the direct intervention of the 
National Assembly necessary or de- 
sirable, and as to the precise times at 
which that intervention should be called 
for, these are matters of detail which 
cannot be foreseen or decided on before- 
hand according to any general rules. 
For example, when the negotiation 
between France and Prussia which had 
been entered into for the purpose of 
procuring an armistice had failed, and 
after the calm, luminous, and precise 
account of it given by M. Thiers, I 
think the French government would 
have done well to decree the immediate 
election of a National Assembly through- 
out the whole of France, and this could 
have been done with the consent even 
of M. de Bismarck himself. Un- 
doubtedly such an Assembly would 
have been found very decidedly in 
favour of the war, although showing a 
generally pacific tendency. Strengthened 
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by a clear and strong assertion of the 
national will, the government could 
have carried on war energetically and 
would have had good reason for assert- 
ing that it was henceforth the only 
worthy and honourable means by which 
France could obtain peace. 

This opportunity for the immediate 
election of a National Assembly was 
allowed to pass, and I am sorry for it, 
but others may arise. Who knows that 
the attitude of Russia towards the Treaty 
of 1856, and the European complications 
to which it will poszibly lead, may not 
supply the French government with 
good reasons for securing the election 
of a National Assembly without further 
delay ? 

Themost important point to which it is 
now needful to call attention is that there 
is no necessity for this Assembly to have 
a permanent session, and to be always 
in action ; the real necessity is to elect 
it and bring it into existence, so that the 
country and the execuiive may know 
that there is a living force ready to 
respond to their appeal. When that is 
done the national government will be 
eomplete, the nation will exercise con- 
trol over all representatives of political 
power, and that power will be closely 
united to and based upon the will of 
the nation. Both nation and govern- 
ment may then wait with confidence for 
the day and hour of action. 

I will end by repeating what I said at 
first and appealing to those patriotic, 
honest and intelligent men, who, what- 
ever may be their rank or condition in 
life, whether they are civil or military, 
whether they wish for a monarchy or 
a republic, are endeavouring to save 
France from her enemies and from 
anarchy. They must not deceive them- 
selves; their work is only begun; 
there is not only war but anarchy also 
in many parts of our land and in our 
domestic affairs. They have already 
shown wisdom and courage ; perhaps 
the future, an immediate future, may 
exact even more courage and wisdom 
than they have yet displayed. They 
have shown that they are no friends of 
revolution or reaction, that at Puris 
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General Trochu can take his place by 
the side of M. Jules Favre, and at 
Tours Admiral Fvuurichon can work 
with M. Gambetta. They have shown 
also that they understand the twofold 
duty of the government towards the 
country, the twofold necessity of main- 
taining order and liberty. But they 
must not only persevere, they must 
make progress. Order without stability 
has no real existence, and there is no 
true liberty for any unless there is equal 
liberty for all, whether conservative or 
advanced liberal, whether Christian or 
free-thinker. We are still very far 
from having obtained equal security for 
all in the exercise of the same rights. 
If the republic lasts, France will not 
require less at its hands than at those 
of any other form of government. We 
shall expect peace, order, and liberty 
from a republic, just as much as from 
a constitutional government. We can- 
not go on waiting indefinitely, with now 
and then a distant glimpse instead of 


actual possession. If we are to have any 
certainty of obtaining them ultimately, 
the members of the existing government 
must accept all the conditions and all the 
difficulties of a free government. They 
must call for help, they must put out 
all their strength. They must never 
allow themselves to be taken unawares. 
Up to this time they have been united, 
and their union has been not only 
strength but success. They must scru- 
pulously preserve it, but one and all 
must shake themselves free from dan- 
gerous allies. They must do what 
Paris does, when she fights on the ram- 
parts against a foreign enemy and in 
the streets against anarchy and sedition: 
and if they do this, France need no 
longer wait, first for a revolution in 
order to snatch a few political rights, 
and then for a despot, great or small, 
to deliver her from demagogues and 
anarchy. 


Va Ricurr, December 1870. 







































CHAPTER IL. 


AT THE COTTAGE, 


Tue sun had been shining all day out 
of a blue sky—blue and clear enough 
to make the eyes ache with its uni- 
formity of tint—the cabbages in front 
of Roger Westropp’s cottage looked dry 
and withered. 

It was a long narrow cottage, and the 
sun had heated it through and through ; 
it glared with whiteness, and, with its 
door set wide open, looked as if it gaped 
and wanted a nap. 

Either the heat or the contents of the 
letter spread out on his knee had ruffled 
Roger Westropp’s patience. There was 
a touch of anger in his voice as he 
called out “ Patty !” 

The sound clashed suddenly on the 
burning stillness and seemed to evoke 
life from it. From the back of the 
cottage came the lowing of a cow, and 
the gnats blowing their shrill trumpets 
swayed in a grey cloud round Roger’s 
head. 

“T’ve made up my mind, so she may 
as well know.” He folded the letter 
carefully on his knee, and put it in his 
pocket ; the action calmed his irrita- 
tion. He rose up and went to the 
foot of the staircase. ‘“ Patty!” he 
called again, but in a quieter voice. 

He had stooped while he read the 
letter ; you were surprised, when he 
rose up and moved to the door, to see 
how tall he was. 

Lank as well as tall, with a hale, 
healthy-looking face, surrounded by 
grizzled hair and beard ; and yet, spite 
of his fresh complexion and bright blue 
eyes, there was something ungenial in 
Roger Westropp’s face — something 
narrow and wanting in frankness— 
the restless eyes seemed to search you 
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through, while they kept their own 
secrets close. 

“Coming, father,” in a clear girlish 
voice from upstairs, and Roger went 
slowly back again to his seat near the 
open door. 

A hard seat enough—a high-backed 
wooden chair; there was but one soft 
seat in the low long room, a cane stool 
with a cushion on it; the rest of the 
chairs were plain and hard as the tiled 
floor, and the round walnut-wood table 
in the middle. The grate was empty, 
and except -for a nosegay in a smart 
jug in the windowsill, and a pair of 
shining brass candlesticks on the high 
mantelshelf, there was no trace of 
ornament in the room. 

Roger Westropp had still some 
minutes to wait, but he bore them 
patiently ; only as a step sounded at 
last on the little creaking staircase his 
narrow brows contracted into a frown. 

He sat facing the porch, into which 
the room opened, so he had his back to 
the door by which Patty came in. 

Perhaps the sudden vision of her 
fair bright face, had he seen it, would 
have made him look pleasanter. 

She was so exquisitely pretty, so 
dainty in face and form and ways that 
the poor mean room seemed suddenly 
lit up by the presence of such a rare 
piece of flesh and blood, for there was 
nothing ethereal or spiritual in Patty’s 
beauty ; she might have been likened 
to a ripe peach, a perfect rose-blossom— 
never to a water-lily. 

Her rich wavy hair, her dress, were 
exquisite in their trim freshness; only 
a pink cotton gown, but it bore no trace 
of work about it. 

And yet with all her beauty and his 
gauntness you saw at once the likeness 
between father and daughter—a like- 















ness of expression rather than feature, 
though as you looked it was difficult 
to define this expression, At first 
sight it seemed tu be in the eyes, but 
the blue in Roger’s eyes, su light as to 
te almost grey, was uniform in tint; 
while in Patty’s it deepened to an in- 
tense violet, when in shadow the eyes 
seemed as dark as the full pupils. 
The restless movement in Ruger showed 
in Patty in sudden sidelong glances ; but 
us she came forward, there was perfect 
repose, almost a soft languor in her eyes. 

“What is it—didn’t you call?” 

** Yes, I called, lass.” He turned half 
round in his chair, but he did not look 
up. ‘Your Grandmother Wood be dyin’, 
so they say; and Peter Wood, that 
yood-fur-nothing uncle of yourn, have 
comed up all in a hurry, and I’m 
best to be with the old woman at the 
last for the sake o’ you, Patty.” 

He jooked up at her, and met a sudden 
sidelong glance. 

“Has Grandmother got money, then?” 

“‘ Maybe she have, maybe not ; that be 
as time will show. She have chosen to 
keep silent, and I didn’t call for you to 
teil her secrets.” Here he paused in 
his deliberate speech; but Patty 
listened still, she wanted to hear what 
he had got to say, and she knew her 
best chance was not to interrupt him. 

“T be going into Guildford to-night,” 
he wenton. ‘I may be back next day, 
and I mayn’t; but now look you here, 
Patty,” he bent his heavy grey eyebrows 
into a frown, “you keep the house. May- 
be there'll be folks coming in from the 
horse-fair. Don’t you let me hear you’ ve 
been seen up in Ashton by one among 
‘em. Don’t you go nigh the Bladebone.” 

Patty did not flush, but her lips 
closed tightly, and she gave a little 
stamp of vexation. 

“ You're mighty careful, Father, but 
you needn't trouble about me. I’ve 
taken good care of myself till now. 
I’m not likely to run after men of any 


sort, much less horse-dealers, I’m 
rather more particular than that, I 
hope.” 


She threw back her head, and the 
colour flew over her face. 
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Roger looked earnestly at her; there 
was pride in his look, but mistrust 
along with it. 

“ You're right, lass, so far,” he said; 
“they be a set of knaves and spend- 
thrifts be horse-dealers; but as I've 
known ’em, Patty—men be much alike 
—I don’t trust one among ’em all.” 

“ You don’t trust ne’er a one, Father.” 

Roger winced, and then he frowned 
at her. 

“What do you mean by that?” he 
said harshly. 

“I mean you don’t trust women any 
more than men; you don’t trust me. 
You had that news early this morning 
—you know you had. Why couldn't 
you have told me before? You know 
why. You know you didn’t want to 
give me the chance of going to the 
villave and getting some one to come 
down and cheer me up a bit while you 
was away. It’s a shame, Father, that 
it is, a crying shame. All the months 
I've been back from Miss Coppock’s, 
and Il’ve never so much as asked a 
friend of my own to take a bit or sup 
in the place.” 

She did not sob or ery ; she looked at 
him with full dilated eyes and quiver- 
ing nostrils, while she panted for breath 
tu go on. 

Lut Roger had heard as much as he 
meant to hear at present. He got up 
slowly and looked at her—looked at 
her so calmly, so quietly, that Patty’s 
flashing eyes fell beneath his. 

“What did you come home for, 
then?” he said at last. ‘‘ You wurn’t 
content at Miss Coppuck’s, you fretted 
for your freedom; you said you was 
sick and tired of needlework and such 
like. I didn’t want you; maybe you 
makes the place smarter, but I was 
doin’ well enough alone.” 

His words stung her, but she kept 
down her anger. 

“I’m a poor working-man,” he said ; 
“’tis hard enough to get vittals for 
you and me, without feeding gowks of 
girls as should mind their work, for it’s 
Jane at the Rectory you're meaning 
Patty.” 

“1 don’t mean anyone, but IT hate 
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stingy ways ;” she spoke more quietly, 
and she raised her eyes to her father’s 
face to see how much she dared say. 
His lips looked thinner than ever, but 
there was no other sign of anger in the 
long narrow face. “ Father, people tell 
me you're not poor; why need we live 
as we do?” She gave an impatient 
look at her often-washed gown, 

Roger’s face worked. 

“ Don’t be a fool ;” he put one hand 
so firmly on her plump shoulder that 
she could not move. “I am poor. I 
mayn’t choose to spend all I’ve got, but 
that’s not your business, girl; you'll 
benetit by my thrift some day. Where'd 
be the use of dressing you up now in 
smart clothes and leaving you to starve 
in rags when I’m gone ?” 

“You needn’t trouble about me 
when you’re gone,” Patty spoke loftily ; 
“T shall never want.” 

Roger looked at her curiously. 

“You'll never keep yourself by your 
two hands, I know that fast enough ; 
you'll do as little as you can help, my 
girl, for yourself or anyone else ; you'll 
not make a shillin’ go as far as another 
would, it bean’t in ye; but that’s not 
what I called you down for, neither. 
Now look here, you keep at home. I 
won't have Jane here;” he raised his 
hand and let it fall on her shoulder 
again; “I won’t have you seen at the 
Bladebone, neither; so now you know 
my mind, lass.” 

He walked across the room with 
long heavy steps, and then upstuirs. 
Patty stood quite still, only pinching 
her gown between thumb and finger. 
He came down again with the few 
necessaries he meant to take with him 
tied in a handkerchief, but she never 
stirred. 

“ Good-bye, lass;” he nodded, and 
his face softened as he passed her. 
“If I’m not back Saturday, you can go 
to church Sunday ; but maybe I'll be 
back sooner.” 

*“‘ Good-bye,” said Patty, sulkily, over 
her shoulder ; but he did not stop as he 
passed, and she made no advance to a 
more demonstrative leave-taking. 

As Patty stood there she looked 
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more and more like her father. er 
full red lips were pressed against each 
other till they must surely have hurt 
themselves; her white round chin 
squared itself, and the even eyebrows 
drew together and made a ridge in the 
delicate flesh above. 

Patty was not, as folks say, in a 
passion, she had stamped her foot just 
now, but her displeasure was far too 
weighty to be thrown off in the mere 
froth of temper; the grievance was an 
old one. She stood just where her 
father had left her, thinking. Five 
years’ service in the workroom of Miss 
Coppock, the milliner, had taught her 
that no other female quality or faculty 
has so much value as beauty; but 
self-conscious as she was, she was too 
deeply absorbed now to remember her- 
self, or to be aware of the picture she 
made standing beside her father’s empty 
chair, framed in by the porch outside 
the open door. 

The flush on her lovely skin had 
faded into its usual perfect pink, a 
pink melting softly into the pure 
flesh-colour beyond, for Patty’s skin 
was fair, not white; white is a life- 
less expression, and will not render 
the glow of her complexion. It may 
have seemed white near her lips from 
the intensity of their scarlet; and 
again on the forehead and temples and 
behind the delicate ears from the same 
effect of contrast with the massive, 
almost sculpturesque waves of bright 
chestnut hair; but it was more like the 
outer petals of a blush-rose bud, or the 
edges of a rose-lined sea-shell; the 
plump shapely hand that clasped the 
arm-chair so firmly was pink, though 
a lighter pink than usual just now on 
account of the heat, and so was the 
dimpled wrist above. 

She stood, scarcely moving for some 
time, but the expression on her face 
did not change; she could not solve 
the perplexity that was troubling her. 

“T can’t go on like this,” she said 
at last, slowly, as if her words kept 
pace with her thoughts ; “it’s no better 
than being in prison. When Father 
asked me to go to service I said I 


















wouldn’t, because I thought home would 
be freest; but no master or mistress 
could tie me as tight as Father do. 
Just as if I can’t speak to a man 
without harm coming of it. Harm! 
Weren’t men and women made on 
purpose for each other, | wonder? If 
Father only knew my notions, he'd 
trust me fast enough.” Here she 
remembered her own existence, and 
smoothed the chesnut hair into still 
more glossy waves; a smile of con- 
sciousness curved her lips out of the 
bondage in which they had been 
kept. 

“T wonder what Father’d say if I 
told him I mean to marry a gentle- 
man; maybe, though, he’d be worse than 
ever. He’d fancy I’d be throwing my- 
self into mischief more than he does 
now. Bless him!” she gave her head 
a little toss ; “does he think I’m like 
Jane at the Rectory, or Clara at the 
butcher’s? So I was before I went to 
Guildford and saw a few people; I was 
just as much of afool. Well, he'll find 
out the difference. Clara! why, if I 
were as free as Clara is, and had her 
fine clothes and her opportunities, 
would I let such fellows as she does 
take walks with me? Not I. There’s 
not one young man in all Ashton I'd 
let kiss my little finger.” 

Patty seated herself in the chair and 
thought again. 

It was all very well to keep firm 
to this secret resolution of becoming “a 
lady ;” but Patty had begun to snub 
every love-sick village swain who 
sought her favour, and life was growing 
too dull to bear. Her father’s cottage 
stood by itself at the end of the lane, 
a good mile out of the village. Across 
the common in front there was a high- 
road, but this was too far off to give 
much chance for picking up acquaint- 
ance thereon. Certainly life was more 
secluded than at Miss Coppock’s, 
the Guildford milliner’s; Patty had 
often been called into the show- 
room at Guildford, and on rare occa- 
sions she had seen a gentleman with 
some of the milliner’s custumers. And 


though Miss Coppock looked sharply 
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after her apprentices, still there had 
been various Sunday afternoon walks 
and talks with Guildford lads; there 
had been more work at Miss Coppock’s, 
but there had been more play too. 

Within the last week Patty had 
determined to leave home; she had 
seen enough of her father to be sure 
that remonstrance and persuasion would 
be alike useless in changing his plan 
of life. The difficulty lay in deciding 
on what she should do. 

Service might be a free life; she 
would meet with gentlemen in service, 
and have the opportunity of speaking 
to gentlemen without the appearance 
of seeking them. In her Guildford 
life Patty had learned, among other 
scraps of worldly wisdom, that her only 
hope of becoming “a lady” lay in out- 
ward propriety of conduct, and this 
maxim stood to her in place of the 
purer teaching she might have learned 
from her dead mother—for Roger West- 
ropp had been early left a widower. 
Since her return home she had treated 
her numerous admirers with indiffer- 
ence ; but her extreme beauty or her 
powers of attraction had aroused re- 
mark in the Ashton folk, and Patty had 
acquired the reputation of being a flirt. 
Either this report had reached her 
father’s ears, or he had his own cause 
for suspicion; but in Roger Westropp 
suspicion was native, it came more 
easily than trust. 

Patty’s lips curved into a_ sneer. 
“ Father’d suspect a saint; he’s enough 
to drive one into folly with his ways. 
It’s his nearness is at the bottom of 
all, I do believe; I knew it fast enough 
when he said I weren’t to have a new 
frock, because of its making me get 
noticed. He’s a miser, and nothing else, 
I know, if Grandmother leaves any 
money, he won’t give me a shilling of 
it.” She shook her shoulders angrily. 
“Tf I go to service, he says he must 
have half my wages. I hate such near 
ways. I'll go away——” 

She stopped to think again, and an 
angry flush rose suddenly in each 
cheek, and made her eyes look dry and 
feverish. 
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“T won't go to the Rectory—I’ve made 
up my mind onthat. Fancy being maid 
to that Nuna Beaufort! I’m just as 
good as she is, and I’m ever so much 
prettier ; all the difference between us 
is in speaking French and playing the 
piano, and anybody could learn them 
things as tried. I’m sure I could, for 
Miss Coppock says I’m clever, and 
she’s clever if you like; she can speak 
French and do all as Miss Nuna can, 
unless it’s the drawing and painting, and 
those don’t count in making a lady, I 
know.” <A light came into her face. “1 
might serve in a shop ; or why shouldn’t 
I help in the bar at the Bladebone?” 
She paused ; there was an attraction in 
this last idea, it promised variety and 
freedom as well, but she shook her 
head. 

“No; that Dame Fago’s a tyrant, and 
I expect she’d be jealous of that fool of 
a husband. All the women are jealous 
of me.” She laughed at this, and the 
frowning, angry look left her, but it 
came back again afterawhile. “TI can’t 
see my way clear except for one thing ; 
I won’t be maid at the Rectory, and I'll 
tell Father so. I hate Nuna Beaufort ; 
she’s a poor pale-faced, half-asleep thing. 
If I was to live in the same house as 
her, I should be tempted to do her a 
mischief ; it’s like what that old Gubbins 
said at Miss Coppock’s—she said if two 
women disliked one another they was 
best to keep apart, else if they came 
together in life they was sure to do 
one another a mischief. I wonder,” she 
spoke slowly, “if that’s true.” 


CHAPTER II. 
IN THE LANE, 


Carvincs Woop Lae was in full beauty ; 
summer and autumn had not yet de- 
cided which should hold empire there 

so the light that came streaming down 
through the leaves was green-hued, till 
it reached the lofty sandbanks on each 
side the way, and then autumn seemed 
to hold her own again, and the twisted 













grotesque roots stood out golden whete 
the sun reached them. Tree roots, which 
might be likened to the limbs of slum- 
bering giants all too lightly covered, for 
the flimsy soil in which they spread 
was for ever filtering away, unable to 
hide their stalwart contortions. Higher 
up among the branches the two seasons 
fought hand-to-hand for mastery, the 
shadows were so purely exquisitely 
green, the lights so brightly golden ; 
but if autumn were gaining the victory 
she was as yet ripe, not mellow, with the 
beauty one may sometimes find in middle 
age—bloom still on the cheek, light still 
in the liquid eyes, scarlet still on the 
lips, only the firmness and velvet texture 
of youth departed. 

There was not much leafage on the 
high banks ; long trailing honeysuckles 
flung themselves over the giant limbs, 
and tufts of oak fern, with spots ot 
golden powder like tiny coins as the 
light fell on them, niched in some snug 
hollow in the spreading roots; but it 
was scarcely a scene in which the eye 
could grasp petty details. The lane 
mounted slowly, deeply shadowed by 
the crossing branches, and as it gained 
higher ground the flood of chequered 
green and gold seemed only the outei 
court of a still more gloomy descent 
beyond. 

At least the artist thought so, .who 
stood now a little on one side of the 
chequered pavement, himself a_pic- 
turesque object enough with the tools 
of his art strapped about him. 

** By Jove!” and he stood still whist- 
ling a soft subdued air, breathing out 
the rapture which a sight of beauty 
was sure to kindle in his glowing 
imagination. 

His eye travelled on, passing from tlie 
jewelled greenery through the sombre 
shadow to the foot of the descent, and 
his whistling ended. The trees ceased, 
then the lane broadened, and just where 
the light came pouring in from the open 
ground beyond, a figure sat on an old 
tree-stump. Paul Whitmore quickened 
his pace, and passed out of the sunshine 
again into the gloom. 

He shivered slightly, the coolness was 
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almost cold after the stifling journey 
from London ; and besides this physical 
sensation, there was almost awe in the 
solemn breadth of shadow. 

When Paul was a boy he had written 
verses, and it came to him now that he 
was realizing the thing he had pictured 
and rhymed about in his visions of life, 
the path of shadowed doubt and grief, 
the light and joy beyond; and with the 
sentiment of an artisiic nature—a nature 
joyous in practice and pensive in theory 
—he became half irritable as the fore- 
boding grew that he was all uncon- 
sciously tracing the outline of his own 
future in this walk through the lonely 
lane. 

He could make out the sitting figure 
distinctly now; i5 was a woman, and she 
seemed young. 

“And she should be lovely with that 
graceful bending figure,” the artist 
thought ; “but I don’t know: women 
with good shape and abundant hair are 
often harsh or coarse in feature and 
complexion, and a woman with a bad 
skin is objectionable. If my theory just 
now has anything in it, this bending 
creature’s life is cast in sunny places.” 
He stood still, and though in shadow 
himself, he shaded his eyes with one 
hand as he gazed at her. 

‘She is charming!” he exclaimed, ‘at 
least her position is; now if she'll only 
keep so a minute.” 

He leaned back against the bank, 
high enough to yield support, though 
on the opposite side it had followed 
the downward bent of the road, and 
gave room only for smaller tree roots in 
its diminished height. 

As Paul sketched he saw that his sitter 
was reading, and upon this he grew 
more enterprising, and included in the 
picture growing rapidly under his long 
slender hand a portion of the deeply 
shadowed road. 

“She’s an excellent model; I don’t 
believe she'll move this hour.” 

The words were hardly said when 
the sitter raised her head, and nodded 
to some one beyond the angle ofthe lane. 
The shadow cast by her hat was gone, 
and Paul Whitmore could see her face. 


“Charming! only wants colour to be 
lovely. But she’s too pale. I expect 
she is better still nearer; those delicate 
faces always lose by distance. I wonder 
if this is the girl Pritchard talks of ; if 
so, that young farmer is a lucky fellow. 
Does she like him, I wonder? She looks 
too refined for a clodhopper.” 

He stopped abruptly ; he had been so 
absorbed in looking that he had not 
noticed the approach of the person to 
whom the girl had nodded; the branches 
of the last tree on his side drooped low 
and had intercepted his view. Paul Whit- 
more forgot his sitter and his theories 
in an instant—a real picture was before 
him ; another girl framed in, now that 
she stood in front of them, by the 
drooping green boughs. She had a 
pink cotton gown on with a little frill 
round her white firm throat ; there was 
no hat to shade her face, no cloak to 
hide her shape. She was too short 
perhaps, but her limbs were so rounded, 
so well put together, that it was difficult 
to criticise her. 

Paul Whitmore did not attempt it, at 
the sight of her deep blue eyes with 
their heavy sculpturesque white lis ; 
his soul had fairly melted in the sort 
of ecstasy beauty creates in its worship- 
pers. If he had not met those eyes 
fixed on his own with such speaking 
admiration, Paul might have seen that 
the well-cut mouth was too full, and 
that the lowermost of those scarlet lips 
drooped somewhat heavily; he might 
have seen that the nose was thick and 
inexpressive, and that the magnificent 
wealth of hair that glowed a wavy 
golden brown in the sun’s rays was not 
fine in texture, and that it grew too 
low on the girl's forehead ; but he did 
not criticise. 

He saw before him the most glowing 
piece of female beauty that had. ever 
met his eyes, and as he gazed, he coveted 
it. 

He roused from the exquisite delight 
of this long gaze, and looked to the other 
side of the lane. His sitter had risen 
to her feet; Paul Whitmore glanced 
across from ono girl to the other, and 
he hesitated. The new-comer was cer- 
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tainly the prettiest ; her skin might not 
be as purely transparent as that of his 
sitter, but it was such true flesh tint, 
and the soft colour stole into it so be 
witchingly. The one face was exqui 
sitely peach-like and tempting ; it 
that of a sweet, innocent, confiding child 
—whereas the other had a certain dey ] 
of expression which might betoken 
spirituality, but which also suggested 
a character not so easily read as that of 
the lovely village maiden who stood 
blushing -shell under the arti sts 
ardent eyes, 

There was little difference, excep 
hat, in the dress of the two girls, and 
yet Paul Whitmore had recognized in 
stinctively that the one was a 
other a village girl; and in his heart he 
preferr xd the last-comer. 

“Poor little thing! 
to be stared at. How 
blushes! But my young 
severe ; I believe she has wu mind to 
give me in charge for sketching her.” 

“« Patty,” came in a very gentle voice 
from the “young lady.” But 
had no intention of moving. 

“Yes, Miss Beaufort ;” she looked 
slightly over her shoulder, and 
turaed again towards the artist to watch 
the progress of his sketch. 

Paul glanced mischievously across 
road. Just beyond the tree-stump on 
which Miss Beaufort had been sitting 
came a with a glimpse of 
country behind it. 

“ She is affronted—I knew she would 
be. Well, I may have been sketch 
what these provincials call ‘the view,’ 
for anything my young lady knows to 
the contrary, so she need not look so 
stately and proper.” 

Inside Nuna Beaufort’s mind he 
would have seen that what he was con- 
struing into hauteur and propriety, was 
a nervous sense of discomfort, and the 
sight might have made him bett 
against Patty’s charms ; but then men 
—artists especially—are so very human 
in such a case. Patty’s eyes had told 
him that he was a being to be worship- 
ped, and, moreover, they kept on tell- 
ing him so, and each time they glanced 
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shyly up through their black lashes, 
Paul thought them more and more 
lovely ; whereas Nuna, after the first 
brief surprised look, had kept her eyes 
steadily averted, just as if he were un- 
worthy of notice. 

He was not especially vain ; he knew 
he had a remarkable face, and he also 
knew that most women liked to look at 
him, except when his great dark eyes 
fixed themselves as they had fixed on 
the pretty village girl. 

Miss Beaufort had something to say, 
and she did not care to be listened to 
by a stranger. She crossed the road, 
and came up to Patty 


“Patty, my father has a message to 


give you for your father; you had better 
come up to the parsonage.” 
Patty curtsied. She looked very 


demure and meek, but the colour on 
her cheek grew deeper; it was too bad 
to have to make a curtsey to Miss 
Beaufort. 

“Yes, ma’am ; I'll not forget.” 

Nuna waited a moment to see if 
Patty would not follow her, and then 
she passed up the deeply-shadowed hill, 
her grey dress marking her slow progress, 

Patty did not choose to follow Miss 
Beaufort ; but she remembered pro- 
priety now, and she too began to move 
sl ywly towards the angle of the lane. 

Paul let her go a little way, and then 
he called after her: 

“Can you tell me if I am near a 
place called Ashton ?” 

Patty turned, and then she fingered 
her gown in such pretty modest con- 
fusion that Paul thought her more 
charming than ever. 

“ You've passed Ashton, sir—if you 
came down the lane, that’s to say. 

There was a little breadth of accent 
in her speech, but there was no marked 
provincial dialect—nothing that grated 
on his fastidious ears. 

‘““What is she?” Paul thought. 

“ Passed it, have I? Then it is be- 
yond the other end of the lane, is it? 
Is that young lady going to Ashton ?” 

Patty glanced quickly at him, but he 
did not even turn to look after the 
young lady as he asked about her. 
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“ Yes, sir”—her eyes fell again be- 
neath Mr. Whitmore’s—“ Miss Nuna 
is going to Ashton Rectory.” 

“T thought you called her Miss 
Beaufort ?” 

“ Yes, sir; Mr. Beaufort is our rector.” 

The words dropped out as evenly as 
if they had been clipped ; they were so 
very simple and childlike, that Paul 
looked at the girl involuntarily to make 
sure she was not acting. 

No; her eyes drooped again timidly, 
and he fancied the flush deepened on 
her cheeks. 

“T was making a sketch of Miss 
Beaufort when you came up ; would you 
like to look at it?” 

He wanted to make her come nearer. 
She stood there like a bird on the wing ; 
she might fly off in another moment, 
and leave no trace. Patty came up 
shyly. Her lustrous eyes kindled as 
she looked, and the scarlet lips parted, 
and showed glistening even teeth, firmly 
closed. 

“How pretty! it’s just like Miss 
Nuna; but there’s no face, sir.” There 
was a question in her eyes. 

“Well, no.” Paul felt guilty in 
having admired Miss Beaufort at all 
when he looked at Patty. “I fancy 
Miss Beaufort’s face is her least beauty.” 

“Some people think her very pretty,” 
and Patty tossed her head. She did 
not want this gentleman to admire Miss 

3eaufort, and yet she was not sure 
how far good manners would permit her 
to depreciate her. 

“Do they?” He looked full into 
Patty’s eyes, and down went the long 
curved lashes. “I don’t admire their 
taste, then. I want you to tell me 
something ; how is it you manage to 
keep free from tan and freckles ?” 

“IT wear a sun-bonnet,” said Patty, 
simply. 

“She is absurdly innocent,” said 
Paul; “she has no idea what a lovely 
little creature she is!” Then he went 
on: “ A sun-bonrfet! oh, you mean one 
of those great curious things which 
perch upon tue top of the head. If 
you had your sun-bonnet now, I could 
put you in my sketch. I’m afraid it 
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would trouble you too much to get 
it.” 

“Oh no, sir”—Patty blushed more 
bewitchingly still—‘“ Father’s cottage is 
only just round that corner; I'll run 
and fetch it.” 

“T’'ll go with you,” and he walked on 
by her side. “I wonder,” he thought, 
“what Stephen Pritchard would say if 
he saw me now? Think of his not 
knowing about such a creature as this 
is! Perhaps he does, sly dog, and that 
was why he talked of Miss Beaufort, 
to put me off the scent. I know he 
said his cousin, Will Bright, was making 
up to the Rector’s daughter.” 

They had just reached the angle of 
the lane at the foot of the hill, when 
they came face to face with a gentleman. 
He looked like a fretful invalid, and he 
also looked like a clergyman. Patty 
started away from the artist’s side as 
she saw him. 

The clergyman stopped ; he looked 
grave, and there was a rebuking tone in 
his voice as he spoke to Patty. 

“Good day, Martha. I have just 
been round to look for your father ; he’d 
not come back ?” 

“ He'll not be back yet, sir, for a day 
or so.” 

The clergyman glanced at Paul; he 
wanted him to move on, but Mr. Whit- 
more had no mind to be parted from 
his companion. ‘ 

“Oh, indeed!” Mr. Beaufort’s light 
blue eyes moved restlessly, and his pale 
lips twitched with impatience. “ Well, 
then, whenever he does come home 
send him up to the Rectory at once ; 
I have some very special family news 
to communicate to him, and the sooner 
he knows it the better.” 

“From Australia, sir?” Patty looked 
up eagerly. 

“Yes, and no; but don’t ask ques- 
tions, child. Send your father up as 
soon as he comes home, and don’t go 
about in this heat bareheaded; you'll 
get a sunstroke if you do.” 

Paul had moved away a little, while 
they talked ; but he came up now and 
raised his hat to the clergyman. 

Mr. Beaufort returned the greeting 
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stifily. This person looked like an 
artist, and he did not approve of artists; 
they were always democrats, and they 
wore such long beards, and had such 
untidy habits, and they took no interest 
in politics or agriculture—the only two 
subjects which, in Mr. Beaufort’s opinion, 
were worthy the attention of a reasonable 
man; and besides these, he had con- 
ceived another objection against Paul 
Whitmore. He took a good look at him. 
Yes, he certainly must be an artist. 
An amateur sketcher would have had 
more spick aud span accompaniments, 
and would not have carried them with 
the same careless ease; but, added to 
this, there was an air of refinement 
and good breeding about the stranger 
which made him a most unsuitable com- 
panion for Patty Westropp. 

“JT beg your pardon,” said Paul, 
“but I fancy you are the Rector of Ash- 
ton, and if so, perhaps you will be kind 
enough to direct me. I want to find 
a place called Gray’s Farm. I suppose 
it is somewhere hereabouts ?” 

Mr. Beaufort liked to be waited on 
and cared for, but he dearly loved to im- 
part knowledge ; he had been a school- 
master once, and the habit lingered. 

His face softened in expression. 

“Gray’s Farm; to be sure—a very nice 
place indeed, but it is three miles off at 
least ; you will have to go quite to the 
further side of the common yonder.” 

“Without an atom of shade!” ex- 
claimed Paul; “and I was led to be- 
lieve I had got to the end of my 
journey when I reached Ashton.” 

“May I ask whether you are ac- 
quainted with my friend Mr. Bright, 
the owner of Gray’s Farm?” 

“T have a letter of introduction to 
him from a cousin of his. I meant to 
call on him, but I don’t feel inclined to 
undertake such a walk in this heat.” 

* Decidedly not; you could not think 
of such a thing. Your best plan is 
this: go back io the village; there’s a 
most comfortable little inn there—the 
Bladebone. You'll find cleanliness and 
fair cookery—very fair cooking indeed 
—and very civil people. My friend Mr. 
Bright is almost sure to drive in to- 





morrow or next day, and he'll take you 
back with him to Gray’s. I really 
think this is your best plan.” 

“Thank you,” said Paul politely—to 
himself, “ Why doesn’t the old fellow 
ask me to the Rectory? He need not 
fancy I’m going to make love to his 
daughter.” 

“I’m going up the lane,” said Mr. 
Beaufort, ‘‘I can show you the inn.” 

“Thank you, but I have to finish a 
sketch I’ve been working at; and I 
reed not tell you that in another half- 
hour the sun’s position will have changed, 
and with it my light and shade. I’m 
very much obliged to you, though,” and 
he raised his hat again. 

If Paul Whitmore liad seen the glance 
of unfeigned admiration Patty darted at 
him, he might have doubted her ex- 
treme simplicity. Patty had managed 
the Rector herself, but she knew that he 
was not easy to manage. ‘The artist's 
frank, careless ease won her even more 
than his good looks had done. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE RECTOR'S STUDY. 


“T seg,” said the Rector to himself, as 
he went slowly up through the gloomy 
shadow, “I wronged that young fellows 
Martha’s is certainly a very remarkable 
face, and he is going to sketch it; I think 
he is too much of a gentleman to find 
pleasure in talking to a village girl; and 
yet I don’t know really,” and Mr. Beau- 
fort’s face lengthened as he climbed the 
hill, and his breath grew short. 

He paused when he reached the 
chequered level at top, and took breath 
before he began the descent. 

“Tt shows me how careful one ought 
to be. There was something strangely 
fascinating about that young fellow; I 
had it almost on my tongue to ask him 
to the Rectory; but of course, if he can 
make a companion of Martha Westropp, 
he is not a fit associate for Nuna, and 
really Nuna has such curious ideas about 
associates, she cares so little for birth or 
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position, that one can’t be too particular 


—impossible.” 

He walked down-hill, and as he went 
he reflected that after all it was a good 
thing that Nuna was not fastidious; 
this carelessness of hers would make the 
darling scheme of his life—a marriage 
between his daughter and Will Bright, 
the wealthy owner of Gray’s Farm— 
not only possible, but probable. 

“ Mary would never have listened to 
such a thing, I know; but then Mary 
did not always know what was best for 
her young sister, and the Gray’s people 
have some old blood, and I don’t see 
who else is likely to take a fancy to 
Nuna, and I’m sure I can’t provide for 
her. Mary was a good creature, but 
prejudiced, poor dear girl.” 

This was the way in which Mr. Beau- 
fort spoke of the daughter who had 
devoted her whole life to his service. 
He had lost his wife early, and Mary 
had striven hard to supply her mother’s 
place, till just a few months ago, then 
death had come and released her from 
her life of incessant, unselfish toil. 

When you reach the end of Carving’s 
Wood Lane, if you look well about you, 
you will see on your right hand, at some 
little distance on the further side of the 
way, bits of scarlet roof peeping among 
the trees that skirt the road ; beyond isa 
pond, with children maybe playing near 
it, and other indications that a village 
is nestling somewhere thereabouts. 

But the village is completely backed 
by Lord Storton’s woods ; and the road 
by which Paul Whitmore had come from 
the railway runs alongside these woods, 
so that when he reached the cross-roads, 
seeing the delicious cool shelter of the 
lane opposite him, it is not surprising 
that he plunged into it at once, without 
so much as looking to the right or left. 
If he had only looked one way he might 
not have guessed at the village, it lay so 
completely sheltered ; the brown cottages 
with their red roofs and chimneys peep- 
ing out among the leaves like robins 
from a tree nest. 

But on the left from the lane, the 
point to which the Rector turned, must 
have attracted Panl’s notice had he 





looked towards it. Thirty yards this 
way the road turned abruptly and split 
into three; a white hand-post on a tri- 
angular bit of grass informed passengers 
that from that point they could get to 
Ashton, to Guildford, and to Weston. 
On the right, facing the road to Weston, 
which ran nearly parallel with Carving’s 
Wood Lane, and sheltered by an abrupt 
turn made by the London road, was 
another announcement on a signboard, 
and behind it a small inn. 

Generally there was plenty of life to 
be seen here, from the grinning ostler 
to Mr. Dennis Fagg himself, the land- 
lord of the “‘ Bladebone.” But on this hot 
afternoon everything had gone to sleep, 
except the gnats, and these sent forth 
such a joyous trumpeting at the ap- 
proach of a fresh victim, that Mr. 
Beaufort’s evenly pink faee grew red, 
and he pushed his hand irritably 
through his fair curling hair as the 
little torments buzzed about it. 

‘rhe “ Bladebone” looked comfortable 
and fresh. The original house had been 
red brick, and the entrance-door of this 
stood open on the top of a couple of 
cracked stone steps; to the red brick 
portion a piece had been added on in 
lath and plaster—a long room with a 
bow-window facing the road and a 
bedroom window above, with snowy 
knitted curtains on brass rods. The 
signboard might have been fresher. A 
dingy board displayed the Bladebone 
in such a weather-stained indistinct 
condition that it might have been any 
other bone; in this respect it matched 
with the horse-trough and mounting 
stones, which were cracked and broken, 
and covered with the green and grey 
livery old outdoor servants are wont to 
wear. Beyond the house came some 
large drooping ash-trees, their graceful 
branches bending thirstily over the 
dark cool pond below them till its 
furthermost end was almost hidden—a 
quaint mystery which every now and 
then one of the brown ducks floating 
along so lazily, with orange feet drifting 
behind it, was venturesome enough to 
explore. 

That pond, and the exquisite contrast 
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it made in its sombre darkness against 
the glittering green above, would have 
rewarded Paul Whitmore if he had 
chosen the dusty high-road instead of 
the shady lane: it may be that if he 
had chosen it, the web of his afterlife 
might have been a less tangled one. 

Mr. Beaufort had no eyes for the 
beauties of nature to-day; he wanted to 
get away from the gnats. 

“ Are they all asleep? Dennis! I say, 
Dennis, where are you ?” 

A newspaper fluttered at the open 
bow-window, and then the Rector per- 
ceived two arms in shirt-sleeves stretched 
widely apart, as if some one were rousing 
from a nap, and yawned all ways at 
once. 

But as he saw this, Mrs. Fagg the 
landlady appeared on the doorstep. 

A neat-looking woman who had once 
been fresh and pretty, but her fair skin 
had lost its roses, and her blue eyes had 
sunk back in her head; still there was 
an exquisite cleanliness in her appear- 
ance, a deft quickness in all she did 
and all she said, which impressed you 
with the notion that Mrs. Fagg was a 
fit hostess for the village inn. 

**Good afternoon, sir,” she spoke in a 
thin birdlike voice, but every word as 
distinct as a postman’s knock. ‘Do you 
want Dennis particular, sir, or can’t I 
do? he’s more asleep than awake now, 
and it'll take a week of Sundays to get 
him clear-headed.” 

“The heat, eh?” said the Rector, 
smiling. 

“Oh yes, the heat, sir.” Mrs. Fagg 
stuck her head on one side, and flapped 
two fingers impatiently against her 
waistband, in a half-defiant fashion. 

“Well, the heat is exhausting,” said 
Mr. Beaufort. “I have been all round 
by Carving’s Wood Lane, and I really 
dread the effect of such an effort,” 

“Come in and take a glass of lemon- 
ade, sir, do.” 

Mr. Beaufort raised his hand in de- 
precation. ‘ Lemonade, Mrs. Fagg! let 
me beg of you not to recommend such 
a drink on a day like this. You would 
not understand me if I explained its 
dangerous qualities,” he said, with a 
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melancholy shake of the head. “No; 
but, Mrs. Fagg, if Dennis goes to Guild- 
ford to-morrow, and chances to meet with 
Roger, tell him to say that I have news 
for him—very important news, too.” 

“Yes, sir; and perhaps you'll be so 
good, sir, as to ask Miss Nuna if she'll 
not forget to send my Bobby home ; his 
tea’s ready, and waitin’.” 

“ Bobby !” Mr. Beaufort started, and 
turned a shade paler; “do you mean 
that Miss Nuna has taken Bobby to the 
Rectory ? Good day, Mrs. Fagg. Oh dear 
me!” These last words were said out of 
the landlady’s hearing ; the Rector had 
forgotten the heat and his effort, forgot- 
ten even himself, in dread of the mischief 
which might be happening at the Rec- 
tory while he hurried along the dusty 
road beyond the inn. 

He had not far to go. A field, bor- 
dered by a wall of ragstone, came beyond 
the ash-trees, and after this a high yew 
hedge on a lower wall, then a tall iron 
gate set seemingly in the hedge itself, 
which formed a smooth round arch 
atop of it. 

Mr. Beaufort hurried through this gate 
up a long shaded drive, in which the 
house stood sideways, and passing several 
pleasant-looking windows all sheltered 
by a thatched verandah, he almost ran 
in at an open glass door in the centre 
of the long low house. 

He checked his rapid pace in the 
hall, and put his hat down. It was a 
pretty quaint place, like a summer par- 
lour, with its matted floor and nosegays 
and round table in the centre strewn 
with books and papers ; a child’s hat lay 
on these, and the Rector frowned as he 
saw it. 

“ Just like her,”—he spoke so fretfully 
that one longed to shake him,—‘no more 
thought, no more consideration for others 
than that china jar,” and he wrung his 
white useless-looking hands. 

He went on into a sort of inner en- 
trance, and opened a door on the left. 

The picture that presented itself was 
disturbing, not to say irritating. All 
Mr. Beaufort’s books and papers lay 
scattered on the floor, and among these 
lay his reading-lamp ; the inkstand had 
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been overturned, and a black stream 
trickled slowly from the edge of the 
study table on to the carpet below ; 
while the perpetrator of the mischief, a 
red-haired boy of four years old, marched 
triumphantly up and down the table 
itself singing the British Grenadiers, 
the green shade of the reading-lamp on 
his head, and the hearth-broom resting 
in military fashion on his shoulder, 
And in the midst of this disarray, to 
all seeming unconscious of it, Nuna 
sat on the floor, one hand clasping her 
forehead and the other holding an old 
book of prints. 

She looked very charming. She had 
played with Bobby till she was tired, 
and then had sat down to rest; but Mr. 
Beaufort saw no beauty in her attitude. 
Poor man, he had only eyes for the 
“ Douglas larder” on the floor. All he 
saw in Nuna was that her hair was 
untidy and her dress erumpled, and he 
could not command his anger. 

“Nuna, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself—you really ought. Bobby ought 
to be whipped; but he is less to blame 
than youare. Howcouldyou? Inever 
saw suchathing! Take him away, take 
him away directly, and never let me see 
him here again; do you hear?—never, 
never again.” 

Nuna had risen up, but she stood 
paralysed. She really was very sorry 
and very much ashamed, and she longed 
to say so; but her father’s words pelted 
like hail, they came so fast and hard, 
and there were plainly more to follow ; 
there seemed only one answer to make. 
She turned to Bobby—he stood sucking 
his thumb in sullen terror; she lifted 
him from the table and left the room 
hand in hand with the chubby of- 
fender. 

“ Come along, Bobby, do come along ; 
here’s your hat. O Bobby, Bobby, hush ! 
Can’t you keep your crying in, dear, 
till we’ve got to the gate !—do, there’s a 
darling ; the Rector is angry when boys 
cry.” 

Bobby had burst into the sort of un- 
earthly howl which only boys are capa- 
ble of, and which probably compensates 
to their freeborn minds the degrading 
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subjection in which they are held by 
weaker vessels, 

“T doesn’t tare,” he sobbed; “ he’s 
angedy now; he’s as naughty as me; 
he’s in a paccon, and mother say it’s 
naughty to det in paccons.” 

His scarlet cheeks and panting chest 
warned Nuna that another outburst was 
coming. She gave up all attempt at 
soothing, and catching him up in her 
arms she ran with him as fast as she 
could to the end of the drive. 

There she set him down. 

“QO Bobby,” she said sorrowfully, 
“how could you be socruel? You have 
kicked me so hard, and my head aches 
with the noise you made.” 

“Does it?” he gave a wondering 
stare, and left off sobbing at once with 
a little compunctious sigh. 

“T didn’t want to hurt oo,” he said, 
*‘acos I yoves 00.” 

Nuna stooped down and gave him 
such a kiss that his cheek tingled. 

“Ah, Bobby, we have both been 
naughty; I ought not to have taken 
you into the study, and you ought 
not to have been so mischievous.” 

Bobby’s round blue eyes opened 
widely at this, and Nuna remembered 
she was talking beyond his compre- 
hension. 

“Good-bye, dear,” she said; “run 
home to mother as fast as you can.” 

She stood looking through the gate, 
but she did not see anything out of 
those large liquid eyes of hers. Will 
Bright, the young master of Gray’s 
Farm, said that Nuna Beaufort’s eyes 
could flash scornfully, and that they 
were magnificent when they did; 
but just now they were full of pen- 
sive sorrow—her whole attitude was 
listless and unhappy. 

“T don’t want to live my life over 
again,” she thought ; “‘oh no, it would 
be too wearying to have all Elizabeth's 
scoldings and worries about nothing. 
And yet there is a comfort in being 
like Bobby; he has his cry, and then 
he grows good, and no one thinks of 
bringing up his faults against him 
afterwards. If my father would once 
forget my carelessness, perhaps I could 
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turn over a new leaf and begin again ; 
and yet I don’t know why there 
should be so much fuss about mere 
carelessness. Suppose I were cross, 
surely that would be worse.” She 
stood trying to think how it had 


happened. “It was all the fault of that 
likeness. I know we have it in Lodge’s 


portraits, or somewhere, if I could only 
find it; and I dare not ask where it is. 
Oh, I wish I could remember whose 
portrait it is! I would keep it for my 
own, and then I could always see it.” 

Nuna blushed, and looked charmingly 
ashamed of herself. She had made her 
father angry, and got into this horrible 
dilemma, because she had been so eager 
to find a portrait like the stranger 
in Carving’s Wood Lane, that she had 
forgotten all the proprieties of life. 

Of course Bobby ought not to have 
gone into the study ; she knew that, 
and she had left him outside in the 
entrance-hall while she hurried on to 
find the book she wanted. She meant 
to take it back to her little companion ; 
but once at the book-shelves, she be- 
came uncertain and puzzled, and finally 
pulled down two or three volumes, 
and grew far too absorbed in her search, 
and in a certain dreamy reverie con- 
cerning the unknown stranger, to pay 
any heed to the child’s entrance, or his 
efforts at providing his own entertain- 
ment. 

Poor Nuna! when Mr. Beaufort said 
that Mary had not always known what 
was best for her young sister, he 
was nearer the truth than he knew; 
and yet he spoke in blind ignorance 
of Nuna’s real nature. He thought 
that his child ought to do her duty 
towards him, simply because it was her 
duty; and all unconsciously he made the 
duty vexatiously hard, and never at- 
tempted to lighten it by an extra caress, 
by any sign of the natural love he must 
have felt for his youngest child. There 
are people in this world whose affec- 
tions must be taken on trust; they are so 
absorbed on self, or so desperately hard 
to draw out, that a more impressionable 
sensitive nature recoils from the effort 
heart-sick, and resigns itself to the belief 
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that it is unloved. And in this way 
Mr. Beaufort was right about Mary’s 
judgment. 

If Nuna had always grown up with 
her father, there might have been less 
reserve between them; but at fifteen 
she was so dreamy, so thoughtless and 
irregular in all her ways, that Mary 
grew disheartened and wearied between 
the worries entailed by the daily habits 
of father and sister. Mr. Beaufort was 
neat and precise, but he wanted as much 
waiting on asa woman. It seemed to 
Mary that the best hope for Nuna lay in 
placing her away from home with some 
regular, precise person, with whom she 
could be well and carefully educated. 
Doubtless Nuna would have done better 
at school, but Mr. Beaufort’s aristocratic 
mind revolted against the contamination 
of mixed society for his daughters. His 
views of life were apt to be taken 
through a pair of special spectacles, and 
he was never quite convinced of the 
sanity or good repute of any one who 
did not use these glasses too. 

So Nuna had been sent up to London 
to live in Bloomsbury with a distant 
cousin of Mr. Beaufort, a Miss Matthews, 
who till this arrangement lived with 
her mother in a country town on the 
scanty income of a captain’s widow. 

Miss Matthews was now an orphan. 
She was not clever, but she had a keen- 
ness of shallow perception, and she was 
a disciplinarian in all the small ways of 
life; she was also quite capable of super- 
intending the work Nuna would have to 
prepare for her various teachers. 

* Nuna has plenty of ability,” thought 
the careful, anxious sister; “she will 
not be idle if she is well taught, and 
Elizabeth’s constant oversight will be so 
much better for her than mine.” 

The tender soul shrank from the con- 
stant blame she had to administer. 
Mary was far too humble-minded to 
see that her gentle patience, her cheerful 
labour for all, might have provoked imi- 
tation. She was more bent on sowing 
fresh seed than of educing original qua- 
lities by special cultivation, and the 
result in Nuna’s case was to all human 
sight a failure. 
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Nuna left Bloomsbury certainly more 
dreamy and unlike other people than 
she went there, and with a new failing 
developed and ripened into habit—an 
intense dislike of Elizabeth Matthews, 
and to the petty rules and regula- 
tions she associated with her remem- 
brance. 

When she came home, she found 
Mary in failing health, and again her 
sister’s unselfish tenderness injured 
Nuna. Mary knew that she was in a 
rapid consumption, and she begged so 
hard that Nuna might be spared the 
slightest risk of infection, that Mr. 
Beaufort consented to admit the services 
of a professional nurse. 

The end came very soon, and it still 
seemed a dream to Nuna that this 
darling sister, the only creature who had 
loved her, or cared for her love in re- 
turn, was gone to her rest, as her gentle 
mother had gone before her. 

“ They were both so good,” said Nuna, 
her thoughts travelling on as she stood 
at the gate; “how much more com- 
fortable either of them would have made 
my father than I do. I wonder why the 
best people always die and the worst 
ones are always left?” She checked the 
next idea that came. She wished for a 
more peaceful life in the hazy, indefinite 
way that was natural to her, but she 
could not bring herself to wish to change 
places with Mary. With all her dreamy 
ways, Nuna was full of warm, glowing 
life; she felt that if she only knew 
where it lay there was happiness that 
might be hers somewhere—a life quite 
different to this that she was leading— 
a life with more of sorrow in it perhaps, 
but with passages of rapturous joy 
between. 

“That was just one of the things 
which showed me I could never get on 
with Elizabeth ; she always would say 
that an even, calm, untroubled life, free 
from passions either way, is so preferable 
to my up-and-down visions.” Here 
came a sudden start, and a vision of the 
study. “Oh, I quite forgot! Oh, the 
ink! the ink!” She darted back to the 
house at full speed, not to the front en- 
trance, but plunging into a narrow path 
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eut in the shrubbery, she found her way 
to the kitchen. 

“Jane, Jane, take a flannel, will you, 
and a pail of hot water and soap, ancl 
whatever else is good for ink ; some has 
been upset in the study.” 

Jane, the red-faced country girl who 
acted as housemaid, giggled ; even thie 
civil, respectful cook smiled. 

“Tt’s all right, miss, don’t you 
trouble,” she said ; ‘‘Jane and me have 
wiped all up, and set everything straight, 
and master’s writing away quite com- 
fortable.” 

It was a relief to hear this, and yet 
Nuna felt uneasy; she would have liked 
to help in repairing some of the damage 
she had caused. 

She went on to the study and knocked 
at the door, her heart beating loudly 
with fright. 

There was no answer, and she knocked 
again, 

“Who's there? Don’t come in, I’m 
busy,” in a very worried voice. 

“Yes,” Mr. Beaufort sat listening 
to his daughter's retreating footsteps, 
“T’ve no doubt Nuna is sorry, and all 
that, but it’s too late; I really can’t 
overlook such carelessness, And if she 
had come in and had seen this letter 
we should have had an argument, and [ 
really have had quite as much disturb- 
ance as I can bear in one day—quite.” 

He finished his letter, sealed it, anid 
then took it himself to the “ Bladebone.” 
He did not choose that Nuna should 
discover he had been writing to Elizabeth 
Matthews. 

“She will be sure to come,” he said. 
“She has few invitations, poor thing! 
and her example, even for a few week«, 
will be of immense use to Nuna—im- 
mense. Yes, I am sure the step is a 
judicious one.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


ONLY A PENCIL SCRIBBLE. 

Axp while Nuna was incurring re- 
proof and punishment (for the visit of 
his cousin was a bitterer infliction than 
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Mr. Beaufort knew) because she so 
longed to find Paul Whitmore’s likeness, 
what had Paul been saying to Patty 
Westropp ? 

Very little indeed. At the angle of 
the lane where Mr. Beaufort left them 
the girl hurried on, and before Paul 
could overtake her she ran away through 
a little white gate that seemed to lead 
nowhere, it was so blocked with lofty 
scarlet bean vines. However, these be- 
spoke the unseen presence of a cottage ; 
and moving on a few steps, Paul came 
in view of the low whitewashed dwell- 
ing, with its cabbage garden. 

The garden showed signs of thrifty 
cultivation. The cabbage-stumps were 
left to sprout, and rows of vegetables 
and plots of herbs were so close together 
that there was little space for flowers. 
A porch was outside the door ; within 
it on each side a crazy-looking bench. 
The whole erection was so weatlher- 
stained and worm-eaten that the over- 
wreathing honeysuckle seemed rather to 
support it in its embrace than to be 
clinging to the porch itself. 

Paul had just turned a fresh page of 
his book to sketch the porch, when 
Patty appeared at the open door behind 
it, blushing under her white sun-bonnet. 

She made such a picture there among 
the pink and white flowers that the 
artist in Paul got the better of the mere 
human being. ‘ Will you stand there 
a minute, please? Yes, like that ; thank 
you.” 

He had put in as much as he wanted 
of her in five minutes, and then threw his 
head first over one shoulder, then over 
the other, to look at his handiwork ; 
Patty stood still, blushing and smiling, 
far happier than she would have been 
at the finest compliment in mere words 
from the stranyer gentleman. 

Her portrait painted hy a real London 
artist!—for she felt sure he came from 
London. 

“T wonder what Miss Coppock will 
say? She never had a painted por- 
trait done of her, nothing but a brown 
photograph.” 

She stood as he had told her, looking 
at the honeysuckle, her cheeks matching 
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its loveliness ; she could not see that 
Paul had only used his pencil, and that 
he was actually closing his sketch- 
book. 

“J have finished, thank you,” said 
Mr. Whitmore, gently. 

“ Finished !” Patty bit her lips hard 
to keep the tears out of her eyes. 
“Finished!” She knew nothing about 
sketching, but she felt sure that no one 
could make a proper painted portrait of 
herin that minute—a painted portraitlike 
Miss Nuna’s up at the Rectory when she 
was a little girl, or those grander ones 
at the Park, which Patty had seen 
long ago, when as a child she had been 
taken up to the housekeeper’s room to be 
shown to the grand lady who kept Lord 
Storton’s keys. The little puss had been 
expecting that a full-length picture 
would grow by magic out from Paul’s 
fingers, and she felt as if she had fallen 
into a trap. 

Seeing that she made no movement 
towards him, Paul jumped over the low 
fence, and crossed the bit of garden be- 
tween it and the porch. 

Something in her face struck him ; 
she looked disappointed, he thought. 

“Would you like to see the sketch, 
Patty !—Patty’s your name, is it not ?” 

“Yes, sir,” and again the words 
dropped out like round sugar-plums. 
Paul felt provoked at her apparent 
stolidity. 

Patty’s eyes fastened eagerly on the 
page he held to her; her breath came 
short, and her colour deepened to crim- 
son as she looked. 

Why, this was worse than she ex- 
pected. Painting! it was just a sort of 
pencil scribble that any one could have 
done as well. Miss Nuna had drawn 
Bobby Fagg ten times better. It was 
all porch and flowers, with a few 
scratches behind that might be meant 
for any one. 

Paul was watching her face, and 
he could not mistake the vexation 


there. 
“What's the matter?” he said 
smiling. ‘“ Isn’t it like?” 


But Patty was resolved not to tell; she 
nearly choked in the effort to keep 
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back her tears, but she kept them 
back. 

* T was thinking how pleased Father 
would be to see it, sir. He was going 
to take the old wood down to light fires 
with, but I asked him to leave it for 
the suckle to rest on.” 

“Take it down! why, the cottage 
would be hideous without it —it’s the 
making of the place.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

But the enchantment was broken for 
Paul. Tatty no longer sent up those 
sweet shy glances through her black 
eyelashes ; she seemed really afraid of 
him now. 

“Do you always live here?” he 
asked. He was trying to make an ex- 
cuse for seeing her again, and he wanted 
another glance from those exquisite blue 
eyes. 

“T do now, sir; I keep house for 
Father.” 

“And your father goes out to work, 
I suppose.” 

Patty looked up quickly, and Paul’s 
eyes soothed her wounded vanity. It 
was plain he thought her beautiful, 
though he had not painted her. 

“Yes, sir; Father gardens and does 
for the cows and horses at the Rec- 
tory.” 

“T see ; and do you go to the Ree- 
tory, or what do you do?” 

“‘T stay within and mind the house,” 
said Patty, demurely. 

She was still framed in by the porch, 
her dimpled pink fingers playing with 
the strings of her sun-bonnet, and Paul 
stood close to her, looking at her. He 
did not want her to talk now; every 
instant he was growing more danger- 
ously infatuated with the strange power 
her beauty had on him—and Patty 
liked to be looked at. 

There came a sound of lowing from 
the back of the cottage, and she 
started. 

It was long past milking-time, she 
knew that, and Peggy the cow would 
be cross, and maybe knock both her 
and the milk-pail over ; but Peggy must 
wait, Patty was not going to demean 
herself by milking before this gentleman: 





he would think her no better than a 
common farm servant. 

Again came the same lowing sound, 
and fear of Peggy’s temper con- 
quered Patty’s love of being admired. 

“I must go, sir, please.” 

Paul roused himself; he had for- 
gotten time and everything else. 

“T should like to paint you really ; 
if I come this way to-morrow, I 
shall find you here, shall 1?” he said 
so winningly, that Patty forgave him 
the pencil-scribble at once. 

“ Yes, sir,” and this time she looked 
at him and smiled while she spoke, 
looked as if she really wanted to see 
him again. The smile drove him 
almost distracted. 

“Good-bye,” he said, reluctantly. 
“Won't you shake hands, Patty?” he 
held out his slender brown hand. 

Patty blushed with triumph. She 
put her rosy, plump fingers into his, 
and looked up in his face once more. 

This time her eyes did not droop 
again directly ; they took a proud, ad- 
miring glance at him. 

Just then Peggy lowed angrily, and 
Patty drew her hand from the warm 
clasp. 

Paul turned hastily away, and did 
not look back till he reached the little 
gate. 

There he drew a deep breath. 

“What am I about?” he thought. 
“Tm a fool: I laughed at Pritchard 
when he said he had better come down 
and take care of me among the country 
girls. Nonsense, I'll go and find the 
inn.” 


CHAPTER V. 
AT “THE BLADEBONE.” 


Mr. Face was still nursing his news 
paper, but his wife soon caught the 
sound of an arrival. 

She came to the open door and 
curtsied to Mr. Whitmore. 

Paul took a liking to her at once, but 
Mrs. Fagg’s neat instincts shrank from 
the sight of his baggage. 
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“T want some dinner and a bed- 
room,” he said. ‘The rest of my lug- 
gage is at the station; I suppose you 
have some one you can send out for it ?” 

The landlady was pleased with his 
gentle manner, but this request was 
unusual and irregular ; there was a fly 
at the station, and strange gentlefolks 
always took the fly and brought their 
“traps along.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know who it is, 
then, I can send,” she said sharply ; 
“Mr. Fagg’s asleep, and tired besides, 
and folks is most all out harvesting. 
Roger now, if he’d been at home, he'd 
go for you.” 

“Who's Roger?” A dim remem- 
brance of the name made Paul inqui- 
sitive. 

‘‘Tfe’s the Rector’s man, sir; but after- 
hours, no matter how hard he’s been 
working, Roger ’ud walk his legs off to 
earn a shilling. But come in, sir, 
please ; I oughtn’t to keep you stand- 
ing. This way, sir.” 

She led the way into a small room 
behind her own parlour, a room like 
that of any other village inn, except, 
perhaps, that the muslin curtains looked 
fresher, the horsehair sofa brighter, and 
that, instead of the usual tawdry paper 
flowers in the grate, it was -entirely 
hidden by glistening white deal shavings, 
from the centre of which rose a plume of 
shield fern, with a spike or two of late 
foxglove here and there. 

Only an artist knows how irritation 
of any kind is allayed by an object of 
beauty, no matter what. Paul had not 
felt peaceful or contented when he 
reached the ‘‘ Bladebone,” and now some- 
thing, perhaps the exquisite grace of 
the foxgloves, soothed him at once. He 
walked on to the window at the end of 
the room, and looked into the garden, 
and he breathed freely with a sense of 
keen enjoyment. 

A London gardener—the possessor of 
any conventional garden with close- 
shaven lawn, rolled gravel-walks, and 
box-edged flower borders—would, I 
suppose, have shuddered at the irregular 
mingling of flowers and fruit, and herbs 
and cabbages, displayed in the garden 
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of the “ Bladebone.” It was not very 
wide; the wall that fenced it on one 
side was gemmed with ruby morellas, 
some of them so purple that they looked 
ready to drop into the mouth of any 
one who might go near enough. It 
was difficult to guess how far the garden 
reached: golden brown wreaths of pears 
and red and russet-cheeked apples so over- 
shadowed it that the eye was baffled as 
to its extent; and the gay plots of cloves 
and marigolds and snowy rocket were 
backed by dwarf hedges, in which large 
lusty apples lay basking as if the sunshine 
were made specially to burnish their 


jolly brown faces ; lavender bushes, like 


middle-aged women with scanty hair all 
sticking up on end, were frequent ; and 
so were stocks and courtly hollyhocks, 
suggestive of powder and propriety, and 
other flowers, quaint old - fashioned 
darlings which we can never improve on, 
though we may add to their number. 

Just below the window grew a huge 
patch of mignonette, and Paul leaned 
out to enjoy the fragrance. 

“Will you like to see the bedroom, 
ir?” said Mrs. Fagg; and when she 
had shown him into it she left him, 
promising him his dinner in a quarter 
of an hour. 

The bedroom was so exquisitely clean 
and fresh, with its snowy dimity and 
neat furnishings, that when Paul had 
washed away the dust and heat of his 
journey, he felt quite at home. 

**T believe I'll stay here,” he said as 
he went downstairs again ; “ this Bright 
may be a disagreeable, ignorant fellow, 
for anything Iknow. I would not have 
accepted the introduction, only I thought 
he lived in the village, and I could see 
what he was like without going ex- 
pressly to see him. I hate forcing myself 
on any one’s hospitality ; and this place 
seems full of charming bits—and Gray’s 
Farm may be ugly. And then there’s 
that sweet Patty.” He paused a few 
minutes. “I want my dinner, I ex- 
pect,” he said lightly, “or such absurd 
fancies would not come into my head. 
What harm can there be either to the 
girl or me if I study that lovely face of 
hers for a few days? Quite a bit of 
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study, and a very rare bit too in point 
of colour; she would soop make her 
fortune as a model.” 

He went to his sitting-room window 
and Jooked out. Mr. Fagg was coming 
across the garden. He was a short stout 
man, and walked with his legs wide 
apart ; his head was narrow at top, with 
a massive jowl and throat, so that Mr. 
Fagg bore in some respects a likeness to 
the letter A, especially when he walked. 
His neighbours said he was like a flat 
fish, but that was probably because of 
his small dull eyes, and wide thin-lipped 
mouth. He looked up at the window 
and touched his hat. 

“Good afternoon, sir.” Mr. Fagg’s 
voice still sounded sleepy. “ Do you 
know these parts, sir?” 

“No, I'm a stranger here.” 

Paul Whitmore had the reserve one 
often finds in an artist—in any mind, in 
fact, to which concentration of thought 
has become the necessity it must become 
to him who creates, and in whom it 
is often, though not always, a pre- 
existent faculty. With Paul this re- 
serve was far more apparent towards 
men than towards women, perhaps 
because he was more used to the society 
of the first, and so was more constantly 
on guard with them ; and also, it may be, 
that the ardent enthusiasm which lay 
hidden under the somewhat cold man- 
ner he had among his equals was so apt 
to kindle at sight of a beautiful face, 
that the excitement produced rendered 
him for the time more what he really 
could be when moved than that which 
he really was in daily life. And abrupt 
and haughty as he could and would be 
under the slightest attempt at patronage 
from even the most beautiful woman, 
there was the spirit of true chivalry 
hidden somewhere in Paul’s heart ; the 
spirit—which either the railway system 
or the self-assertion of women has done 
so much to root out of being—of true 
reverence for a woman, young or old, 
simply because she is a creature made 
not only to be useful to man, but also 


bet to be protected by him. 


© Paul’s father had died when he was 
een, and his mother had not lingered 





long after her husband. Dearly as she 
had loved her boy, he had not had the 
full association with her, the full mono- 
poly of her time, that is sometimes the 
portion of sons less dearly loved; for 
Mrs. Whitmore had been a writer, and 
it was from her that Paul inherited that 
power of concentration without which 
imagination may indeed work, but can 
never work effectively. So the mother 
and son had gone on living in the same 
house, each, although the other knew it 
not, pining for a more united life, till 
death had come with awful sudden- 
ness one day, and had taken the weary 
woman to rest. 

Not so suddenly that she could not 
speak a few last words to Paul. Paul 
kneeling horror-struck beside her, un- 
able to realize the truth of that which 
was going on before him—to him it was 
all a mocking drama ; even he seemed 
to act that which he did and spoke. 

“Paul,” she said, gently, “I have 
worked only for you. I meant to have 
tried for more leisure, to be more to you 
as a companion than I have been. I 
have loved you, darling, God knows 
how much, but I see now that was not 
enough. I might perhaps have been 
more to you than mere money ever can 
be. Don’t marry a dreamy wife, Paul ; 
you will not be happy with her.” 

He could not speak, but he covered 
her hands with passionate kisses. 

We never perhaps become aware of a 
definite want in our natures except by 
the loss of that which has suffered by it, 
and therefore Paul Whitmore had always 
considered his mother’s words as the 
pure fruit of her unselfish devotion to 
him, and of her self-blaming nature. He 
worshipped his mother as men do who 
have a strong power of tenderness, and 
now that he had lost her it seemed to 
him as if he had only half loved her as 
she deserved to have been loved, he had 
shown her so little outward affection. 
It is possible too that he had been more 
conscious of his mother’ssilent sympathy 
than she knew of, for since her death 
he had been possessed by a kind of reck- 
lessness. 

He rarely made acquaintances ; it may 
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have been that, as it was no effort to 
him to create a favourable impres- 
sion, he took no pains to effect it ; the 
reputation he had, both among fellow- 
artists and others, was, “a very jolly 
fellow, if he would only let you know 
him.” 

It seemed to Paul, as Mr. Fage’s 
small inexpressive eyes fixed themselves 
on his face, that this clodhopper was 
inquisitive, and he was determined to 
give him as little satisfaction as 
possible. 

“Do you know whether any one can 
fetch my portmanteau from the station?” 
he said, 

“Tf to-morrow ’ud do, sir, I’d go 
myself,” 

Fagg had a slow, ponderous utterance ; 
his mind had become overgrown by 
matter, and so had a weary journey 
before it could find an outlet. 

“To-morrow won’t do. You don’t 
mean to tell me there is not a single 
industrious fellow in the village besides 
this Roger your wife talks about.” 

“Well, sir, you see, Roger—well,” 
Fagg stopped to seratch his head, “ he’s 
a wonner, he is. Now, sir, that there 
chap passes for being poor, and it’s my 
belief that he hoards and saves every 
farthing instead of keeping things about 
him comfortable, and letting that pretty 
lass of his see a little life.” 

Paul’s reserve melted on the instant. 

“Has he a family, then?” He had 
no intention of owning his acquaintance 
with Patty. 

“Well, sir, hardly what you'll call a 
family. His wife died years ago, and 
left him with this one girl, and he’s 
brought her up hisself; and I must say,” 
Fagg looked behind him cautiously, aud 
then lowered his voice, “and I’m sure 
if you come across Patty you'll bear me 
out in saying, she’s as pretiy a face as 
ever you looked on.” 

“Dinner if you please, sir.” Mrs. 
Fagg’s voice sounded very sharp at 
Paul’s elbow, and then she placed a 
chair for him at the table, and took her 
place behind it. 

Paul had forgotten his hunger, he 
wanted to hear the rest of Patty’s 





history without the necessity of asking 
questions; but he knew by a sort of 

instinct tha” Fagg was not likely to 

talk about a pretty girl in the hearing 

of his wife. He seated himself at the 

table in silence ; he did not even com- 

pliment Mrs. Fagg on thle excellent 

cooking of the mutton-chops she took 

the cover from. 

There came a sound of voices in the 
passage, and Mrs. Fagg went out of the 
room, 

“ Tf you please, sir,” she said, when she 
came in again, “Mr. Fagg is going to the 
station himself with a letter tor the Rec- 
tor—there is a later post goes out from 
the station, you see, sir; so if you'll be 
so good as to say what your luggage is, 
Dennis ‘ull bring it along; and if you 
please, sir, the Rector would like a word 
with you himself.” Then, in a lower 
voice, “ That was the Rector just now, 
and I said you was at dinner, sir, and 
that you will step round to the Rectory 
after. I’m afraid your chops ’ud have 
been quite spoiled by such time as the 
Rector had done with you, if you’d have 
seen him now.” 

Paul looked up half annoyed at being 
managed for; but there was something 
thoroughly feminine in Mrs. Fagg’s 
face, though it was an intelligent one— 
something, too, so well featured and 
pleasant that he was mollified. 

“He's a sort of invalid, you see, sir, 
the Rector, and he do get just a trifle 
prosy and slew in his talk. Poor gen- 
tleman, he’s sadly put about to-day on 
account of Roger being away ; such a 
thing hasn’t happened for years, and 
wouldn’t now, only the old man thought 
it might be to his advantage. It’s 
lis late wife’s mother, you see, sir, is 
dying, and she sent for Roger, so the 
Rector tells me.” 

“Yes,” said Paul; then to himself, 
“‘Confound the woman! why can’t she 
talk about Patty.” 

He felt very stupid, he supposed it 
was the heat ; but try as he would, he 
could not hit on any way of approach- 
ing the desired subject indirectly. He 
waited till Mrs. Fagg’s reticence had 
quite exhausted his slender patience, 
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and then he said, just what he might 
have said ten minutes sooner : 

“Your husband says this Roger has 
a pretty daughter.” 

Mrs. Fagg was changing his plate as 
he spoke. She never allowed the maid 
to wait on young gentlemen, “ for fear 
of larks,” she said, but the plate nearly 
fell from her dexterous hand. She tossed 
her head, and then shook it. Dennis 
was foolish sometimes, but she never 
could have thought of such folly as 
this; to go making a gentleman—a 
young one like this, too—curious to 
see Patty Westropp! “Oh dear, oh 
dear!” 

“Well, sir, I believe my husband 
do think her pretty; she’s too high- 
coloured for my taste, and too much 
dash about her. You should have seen 
Miss Mary—Miss Beaufort, sir ; she was 
pretty, if you like—face and figure and 
conduct all to match.” 

“Where’s she gone to?” said Paul, 
carelessly. 

“She’s in heaven, sir,” 
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said softly. “Do you like your cheese 
decayed or sound, sir? we have both.” 

“Neither, thank you—lI’ve done. 
Where shall I find the Rectory ?” said 
Paul ; he was rather shocked by Mrs. 
Fagg’s abrupt transition. 

She went to the door and showed 
him the way ; but he had no intention 
of going there at once. He sauntered 
into the inn garden, and smoked his 
pipe among the apple hedges. 

He did not want to go to the Rectory. 
Something about Mr. Beaufort, even in 
that short interview, had smacked of 
conventionality, and in the country Paul 
liked to be free from all restrictions. 

“Tf I go to the Rectory I shall have to 
behave myself, and perhaps have to talk 
to that piece of pale propriety who ran 
away from me in the lane this morning. 
How much more really innocent the other 
little girl was—so truly simple !” 

And with this thought in his head 
Paul Whitmore went at last to the 
Rectory to make the acquaintance of 
Nuna Beaufort. 
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Ir is now some eighteen years since 
the present writer—then in his school- 
days—took part in the earliest of those 
winter-evening festivities at the house 
of the late Charles Dickens which 
continued annually for several years, 
terminating with the performance of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s drama of “The 
Frozen Deep.” And when he re- 
members the number of notable men 
who either shared in or assisted (in the 
French sense) at those dramatic revels, 
who have passed away in the interval, 
he is filled with a desire to preserve 
some recollections of evenings so 
memorable. Private theatricals in one 
sense they were; but the size and the 
character of the audiences which they 
brought together placed them in a 
different category from the entertain- 
ments which commonly bear that name; 
and to preserve one’s recollections of 
those days is scarcely to intrude upon 
the domain of private life. The greatest 
of that band has lately passed away, 
and before him many others of “these, 
our actors ;” and though some remain 
to this day, the events of those years 
have, even to those who shared in them, 
passed into the region of history. 
“What nights have we seen at the 
Mermaid!” What evenings were those 
at Tavistock House, when the best wit 
and fancy and culture of the day met 
within its hospitable walls! There was 
Thackeray, towering in bodily form 
above the crowd, even as he towered 
in genius above them all, save only one: 
Jerrold, with the blue convex eye, which 
seemed to pierce into the very heart of 
things and trace theirsubtle resemblances : 
Leech, with his frank and manly beauty, 
fresh from the portrayal of “ Master 
Jacky,” or some other of the many 
forms of boyhood he knew so well: 
Mark Lemon, “the frolic and the 
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gentle” (dear to all us younger ones, 
irrespective of blood-relationship, as 
“Uncle Mark”): Albert Smith, drop- 
ping in late in the evening after a two 
or three thousandth ascent of Mont 
Blanc, but never refusing at our earnest 
entreaty to sit down to the piano and 
sing us “ My Lord Tomnoddy” or his 
own latest edition of ‘Galignani’s 
Messenger :” Augustus Egg, with his 
dry humour, touching from contrast 
with the face of suffering that gave 
sad presage of his early death: Frank 
Stone, the kindly neighbour and friend, 
keen as any of us boys for his part in 
the after-piece: Stantield, with the beam- 
ing face, “a largess universal like the 
sun,” his practised hand and brush 
prompt to gladden us with master- 
pieces of scene-painting for the Light- 
house, or the Ice-fields: and last,—but 
not here to be dismissed with a few 
lines only,—our bountiful host, like 
Triplet, “author, manager, and actor 
too ;” organizer, deviser, and harmoniser 
of all the incongruous assembled ele- 
ments; the friend whom we have so 
lately lost,—the incomparable Dickens. 
The very walls of that home, and the 
furniture which filled it, were rich in 
interest and eloquent of his fame and 
the tribute which it had brought him: 
the testimonial given him at Birming- 
ham; the handsome case of cutlery 
sent him by Mr. Brooks, of Sheffield 
(recognizant of the chance mention of 
his name in the pages of “ Copperfield”) ; 
Grip the raven, in his habit as he lived, 
under the glass case in the hall; the 
Chinese gong, then less common in 
English houses than now, reminding the 
reader familiar with his “ Dickens,” of 
that one at Dr. Blimber’s which the 
weak-eyed young man, to Paul’s amaze- 
ment, suddenly let fly at “as if he had 
gone mad or wanted vengeance ;” the 
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pictures which looked down upon us 
from the walls of dining-room and stair- 
case, Sir Charles Coldstream in his 
ploughboy’s disguise, or Bobadil pros- 
trate on the couch; the lady in the 
barouche reading the current number of 
“ Bleak House,” and the curious tiger 
skimming the contents over her shoulder; 
Dolly Varden in the wood ; poor Kate 
Nickleby at work in Madame Mantalini’s 
show-room ; little Nell among the tombs 
of that old church which in these days 
of restoration will soon have no exist- 
ence but on the canvas of George 
Cattermole ;—these, and many more 
such signs of the atmosphere of art and 
literature in which we moved, were 
gathered then—and are new scattered 
to the four winds. 

In one sense our theatricals began 
and ended in the school-room. To the 
last that apartment served us for stage 
and auditorium and all. But in another 
sense we got promotion from the children’s 
domain by degrees. Our earliest efforts 
were confined to the children of the 
family and their equals in age, though 
always aided and abetted by the good- 
natured manager, who improvised cos- 
tumes, painted and corked our innocent 
cheeks, and suggested all the most 
effective business of the scene. Our 
first attempt was the performance of 
Albert Smith’s little burletta of “ Guy 
Fawkes,” which appeared originally in 
the pages of his monthly periodical, the 
Man in the Moon; at another time 
we played “ William Tell,” from the late 
Mr. Robert Brough’s clever little volume, 
“A Cracker Bon-bon for Evening 
Parties.” In those days there were still 
extravaganzas written with real humour 
and abundant taste and fancy. The 
Broughs, Gilbert & Beckett, and Mr. 
Planché could write rhymed couplets 
of great literary excellence, without ever 
overstepping the bounds of reverence 
and good taste. Extreme purists may 
regret that the story of the struggle for 
Swiss independence should ever be pre- 
sented to children in association with 
anything ludicrous; but, those critics 
excepted, no other could object to the 
spirit of “gracious fooling” in which 





Mr. Brough represented William Tell 
brought up before Gesler for “contempt 
of hat;” Albert, his precocious son, re- 
solving that, as to betraying his father, 
“though torn in half, I’ll not be made 
to split;” and when he comforts his 
father, about to shoot at the apple, by 
assuring him that he is “game,” the 
father replying, “ Wert thou game, I 
would preserve, not shoot thee.” This 
is drollery, it seems to us, not unworthy 
of Sydney Smith or Hood, and in 
no way to be placed in the same 
catalogue with the vulgarities and in- 
anities of a later brood. 

Another year found us more ambitious, 
and with stronger resources, for Mr. 
Dickens himself and Mr. Mark Lemon 
joined our acting staff, though, with 
kindly consideration for their young 
brethren, they chose subordinate parts. 
In Mr. Planché’s elegant and most witty 
fairy extravaganza of “ Fortunio and his 
Seven Gifted Servants,” Mr. Dickens 
took the part of the old Baron Dunover, 
whose daughters so valiantly adopt man’s 
attire and go to the wars; Mr. Lemon 
contenting himself with the réle of the 
Dragon, who is overcome by Fortunio’s 
stratagem of adulterating the well, 
whither he usually resorted to quench 
his thirst, with a potent admixture of 
sherry. What fun it was, both on and 
off the stage! The gorgeous dresses 
from the eminent costumier of the 
Theatres Royal; our heads bewigged 
and our cheeks rouged by the hands of 
Mr. Clarkson himself; the properties 
from the Adelphi; the unflagging 
humour and suggestive resources of our 
manager, who took upon him the charge 
of everything, from the writing of the 
playbills to the composition of the 
punch, brewed for our refreshment 
between the acts, but “craftily qualified,” 
as Michael Cassio would have said, to 
suit the capacities of the childish brain, 
for Dickens never forgot the maxima 
reverentia due to children, and some 
of us were of very tender age: the come- 
dian who played (in a complete jockey’s 
suit and top-boots) Fortunio’s servant 
Light-foot, was—we are afraid to say 
how young—but ‘it was somewhere 
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between two and three, and he was 
announced in the bill as having been 
“kept out of bed at a vast expense.” 
The same veracious document, by the 
way, represented the sole lessee and 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Tavistock 
House, as Mr. Vincent Crummles, dis- 
guising Mr. Dickens himse!f in the list 
of dramatis persone as the “ Modern 
Roscius,” and Mark Lemon the 
“Infant Phenomenon,’—an exquisitely 
conceived surprise for the audience, 
who by no means expected from the 
description to recognize in the character 
the portly form of the editor of Punch. 
The time, by the way, must have been 
the winter preceding the commence- 
ment of hostilities with Russia, for Mr. 
Dickens took advantage of there being 
a ferocious despot in the play—the 
Emperor Matapa—to identify him with 
the Czar in a capital song, (would we 
could recall it!) to the tune of “ The 
Cork Leg,” in which the Emperor 
described himself as “the Robinson 
Crusoe of absolute state,” and declared 
that though he had at his Court “ many 
a show-day, and many a high-day,” he 
hadn’t in all his dominions “a Friday!” 
Mr. Planché had in one portion of the 
extravaganza put into the mouth of this 
character for the moment a few lines of 
burlesque upon Macbeth, and we re- 
member Mr. Dickens’s unsuceessful at- 
tempts to teach the performer how to 
imitate Macready, whom he (the pei- 
former) had never seen! And after the 
performance, when we were restored 
to our evening-party costumes, and the 
school-room was cleared for dancing, 
still a stray “property” or two had 
escaped the vigilant eye of the property 
man; for Douglas Jerrold had picked 
up the horse’s head (Fortuniv’s faithful 
steed Comrade), and was holding it up 
before the greatest living animal painter, 
who had been one of the audience, with 
“Looks as if it knew you, Edwin!” 
Another time we attempted Fielding’s 
“Tom Thumb,” using O’Hara’s altered 
version, further abridged and added to 
by the untiring master of our ceremonies, 
Fielding’s admirable piece of mock 
heroic had always been a favourite of 
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Charles Dickens. 


It has often been 
noticed how rarely he quotes in his 
books, but the reader of “Pickwick” will 
remember how in an early chapter of 
that immortal work Mr. Alfred Jingle 
sings the two lines :-— 


‘*In hurry, post-haste, for a licence, 
In hurry, ding-dong, I come back.” 


They are from Lord Grizzle’s song in 
“Tom Thumb.” Mr. Lemon played the 
giantess Glumdalca, in an amazing get- 
up of a complete suit of armour and a 
coal-scuttle bonnet; and Mr. Dickens the 
small part of the ghost of Gaffer Thumb, 
singing his own song, on the occasion, a 
verse of which may be quoted, if only 
to illustrate the contrast between the 
styles of the earlier and later burlesque. 
In O’Hara’s version the ghost appears to 
King Arthur, singing :— 


** Pale death is prowling, 
Dire omens scowling 
Doom thee to slaughter, 
Thee, thy wife and daughter ; 
Furies are growling 
With horrid groans. 
Grizzle’s rebellion 
What need I tell you on? 
Or by a red cow 
T'om Thumb devour’d ? 
Hark, the cock crowing, [Cock crows. 
I must be going. 
I can no more !” [ Vanishes. 
Mr. Dickens’s substituted lines were as 


nearly as we remember, the following :— 


“T’ve got up from my churchyard bed, 

And assumed the perpendicular, 

Having something to say in my head, 
Which isn’t so very particular ! 

I do not appear in sport, 
But in earnest, all danger scorning— 

I'm in your service, in short, 
And I hereby give you warning— 

[Cock crows 

Who’s dat crowing at the door? 

Dere’s some one in the house with Dinah ! 

I'm call'd (so can’t say any more) 

3y a voice from Cochin China!” 
Nonsense, it may be said, all this; but 
the nonsense of a great genius has always 
something of genius in it. 

The production next year, on the 
same stage, of the drama of “ The Light- 
house,” marked a great step in the rank 
of our performances. The play was a 
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touching and tragic story, founded (if 
we are not mistaken) upon a tale by the 
same author, Mr. Wilkie Collins, which 
appeared in an early number of his 
friend’s weekly journal, //ousehold 
Words. The principal characters were 
sustained by Mr. Dickens, Mr. Mark 
Lemon, Mr. Wilkie Collins, and the 
ladies of Mr. Dickens’s family. The 
scenery was painted by Clarkson Stan- 
field, and comprised a drop-scene re- 
presenting the exterior of KEddystone 
Lighthouse, and a room in the interior 
in which the whole action of the 
drama was carried on. The prologue 
was written (we believe) by Mr. Dickens, 
and we can recall as if it were yesterday 
the impressive elocution of Mr. John 
Forster, as he spoke behind the scenes 
the lines which follow :— 


“ A story of those rocks where doomed ships 

come 

To cast their wrecks upon the steps of home : 

Where solitary men, the long year through, 

The wind their music, and the brine their 
view, 

Teach mariners to shun the fatal light, 

A story of those rocks is here to-night : 

Eddystone Lighthouse ”— 


(Here the green curtain rose and 
discovered Stanfield’s drop-scene, the 
Lighthouse, its lantern illuminated by 
a transparency )— 
“in its ancient form, 

Ere he who built it died in the great storm 
Which shivered it to nothing—once again 
Behold out-gleaming on the angry main. 
Within it are three men,---to these repair 
In our swift bark of fancy, light as air ; 
They are but shadows, we shall have you back 
Too soon to the old dusty, beaten track.” 

We quote from memory, and here 
our memory fails. We are not aware 
that the prologue was ever published, 
or indeed the play for which it was 
written; though “ ‘The Lighthouse” was 
performed two or three years later at 
the Olympic, with Mr. Robson in the 
character originally played by Mr. 
Dickens. The little drama was well 
worthy of publication, though by con- 
ception and treatment alike it was fitted 
rather for amateurs, and a drawing-room, 
than for the public stage. The main 
incident of the plot—the confession of a 
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murder by the old sailor, Aaron Gurnock, 
under pressure of impending death from 
starvation (no provisions being able to 
reach the lighthouse, owing to a con 
tinuance of bad weather), and his sub- 
sequent retractation of the confession 
when supplies unexpectedly arrive,— 
afforded Mr. Dickens scope for a piece 
of acting of great power. To say that his 
acting was amateurish is to depreciate it 
in the view of a professional actor, but 
it is not necessarily to disparage it. 
No one who heard the public readings 
from his own books which Mr. Dickens 
subsequently gave with so much success, 
needs to be told what rare natural 
qualifications for the task he possessed. 
Fine features and a striking presence, 
with a voice of great flexibility, were 
added to a perfect mastery over the 
sense of his author, because that author 
was himself. But it is certain that 
many a low comedian would have 
made the character of Sam Weller, for 
instance, more telling than it proved 
in the hands of its originator. Many 
persons will remember what a hush of 
expectation used to take possession of 
the entire audience, when in the trial 
scene from “ Pickwick,” the crier of the 
court said, “Call Samuel Weller,” and 
that immortal worthy stepped into the 
box; and what a palpable feeling of dis- 
appointment succeeded his first words 
as spoken by Mr. Dickens! Whether it 
was that the average reader of “ Pick- 
wick” expected to find the peculiar 
flow of humour associated with the 
character to be accompanied by some 
equally marked peculiarities of tone and 
manner, or that every person present 
had formed a different conception of 
the hero, and was therefore inevitably 
doomed to disappointment; certain it 
is that nearly every one of the audience 
thought that the reader had in this 
respect unaccountably failed: and, as 
we have said, many a low comedian 
without a tithe of Mr. Dickens’s genius 
or knowledge of human nature would 
have better satistied the general ex- 
pectation. But we are persuaded, 
and were persuaded at the time, that 
Mr. Dickens exhibited a fidelity 
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to truth in this instance more really 
artistic than in his imitations of cer- 
tain familiar types of character such as 
Serjeant Buzfuz or Mrs. Cluppins. He 
presented Samuel Weller as having, in 
spite of all his wit and readiness, the 
characteristics of the class of society to 
which he belonged. People had for- 
gotten that Sam Weller was a boots 
and a waiter, and that, although a 
master of chaff and slang, he was not 
a professional clown ; and they expected 
to hear from the artist and the literary 
man what they would have heard in a 
dramatized version from the low-comedy 
actor. In this respect Mr. Dickens, as 
an actor, was amateurish; but it is only 
another way of saying that he was not 
of the stage, stagey. If there was a 
certain ease and handiness which the 
practice of the art as a profession might 
have brought to him, he at least escaped 
the tyranny of those conventionalisms 
which the best actors (at least of our 
own time) have not been able to re- 
sist. Mr. Dickens’s acting—certainly his 
serious acting—might have failed in a 
large theatre just as a picture painted 
by Creswick or Cooke would have been 
ineffective if used as a scene in that 
theatre. In both cases, broader effects 
and less carefulness in details would 
have been needed to produce the desired 
effect. 

The farce of “Mr. Nightingale’s 
Diary,” the joint production of Dickens 
and Mark Lemon, which followed Mr. 
Collins’s play at Tavistock House, was 
well calculated to exhibit the versatility 
of the principal actor. Mr. Dickens 
played one Mr. Gabblewig, in which 
character he assumed four or five different 
disguises, changing his dress, voice, and 
look with a rapidity and completeness 
which the most practised “ entertainer” 
might envy. This whimsical piece of 
extravagance had been before played by 
the same actors in the performances for 
the benefit of the Guild of Literature 
and Art, but has never been printed, 
except privately for the use of the 
original actors. What portions were con- 
tributed by the joint authors respectively 
we can only surmise; but there were cer- 
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tain characters and speeches which bore 
very clearly stamped upon them the 
mark of their authorship. One of the 
characters played by Mr. Dickens was 
an old lady, in great trouble and per- 
plexity about a missing child; of which 
character (being nameless in the drama) 
he always spoke, when he had occasion 
to refer to her off the stage, as Mrs. 
Gamp, some of whose speeches were as 
well worthy of preservation for droll 
extravagance of incongruity as the best 
of her famous prototype in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” In addition to her per- 
plexity about the missing infant, she 
is further embarrassed as to the exact 
surname of Mr. Nightingale, whose 
name she remembers to be that of a 
bird, but cannot always refer to the 
correct species of that order. A quota- 
tion we make from memory will leave 
no doubt as to the fertile and singular 
fancy from whose mint it came :— 

“* No, sir, I will not leave the house! 
I will not leave the establishment with- 
out my child, my boy. J/y boy, sir, 
which he were his mother’s hope and 
his father’s pride, and no one as I am 
aweer on’s joy. Vich the name as 
was giv’ to this blessedest of infants 
and vorked in best Vitechapel mixed 
upon a pincushin, and ‘Save the 
mother’ likewise, were Abjalom, after 
his own parential father, Mr. Nightingale, 
who no other ways than by being guv’ 
to liquor, lost a day’s vork at the veel- 
wright business, vich it was but 
limited, Mr. Skylark, being veels of 
donkey-chaises and goats ; and vun vas 
even drawn by geese for a wager, and 
came up the aisle o’ the parish church 
one Sunday arternoon by reason of the 
perwerseness of the animals, as could be 
testified by Mr. Wix the beadle afore 
he died of drawing on Vellinton boots 
to which he was not accustomed, after 
an ’earty meal of roast beef and a 
pickled walnut to which he were too 
parjial! Yes, Mr. Robin Redbreast, in 
the marble fontin of that theer church 
was he baptized Abjalom, vich never 
can be unmade or undone, I am proud 
to say, not to please nor give offence to 
no one, nohows and noveres, sir. ... 
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Ah! ‘affliction sore long time Maria 
Nightingale bore; physicians was in 
vain ’"—not that I am aweer she had any- 
one in particular, sir, excepting one, 
vich she tore his hair by handfuls 
out in consequence of disagreements 
relative to her complaint; and dead she 
is, and will be, as the hosts of the 
Egyptian fairies ; and this I shall prove, 


directly minute, on the evingdence of 


my brother the sexton, whom I shall 
here produce, to your confusion, young 
person, in the twinkling of a star or 
humin eye!” 

Scarcely had the old lady quitted 
the stage when Mr. Dickens reappeared 
as “my brother the sexton,” a very 
old gentleman indeed, with a quavery 
voice and self-satisfied smile (pleasantly 
suggesting how inimitable must have 
been the same actor’s manner as Justice 
Shallow), and afflicted with a “hardness 
of hearing” which almost baffled the 
efforts of his interrogators to obtain 
from him the desired information as 
to the certificate of Mrs. Nightingale’s 
decease. ‘It’s no use your whispering 
to me, sir!” was the gentle remonstrance 
which the first loud shout in his ear 
elicited; and on the question being put 
whether “he had ever buried ”— he 
at once interrupted to reply that he had 
brewed ; and that he and his old woman 
—‘‘my old woman was a Kentish woman, 
gentlemen: one year, sir, we brewed some 
of the strongest ale that ever you drank, 
sir: they used to call it down in our part 
of the country (in allusion, you under- 
stand, to its great strength, gentlemen), 
‘Samson with his hair on,’”—at which 
point the thread of his narrative was 
cut short by the reiteration, in a louder 
key still, of the intended question in a 
complete form. <A third character in 
the farce, sustained by Dickens, was that 
of a malade imaginaire, for the time 
being under treatment by a new specific, 
“mustard and milk,” the merits of which 
he could not highly enough extol, but 
which nevertheless was not so soothing 
in its effects but that the patient gave 
every minute a loud shriek—explaining 
apologetically, ‘“‘That’s the mustard !” 
followed immediately by a still louder 


one, “ That’s the milk!” We are afraid 
to say in how many other disguises 
our manager appeared, but there was 
certainly one other, a footman or waiter, 
in which character the actor gave us a 
most amusing caricature of the manner 
of one of his own servants: and we 
remember with what glee, one night at 
supper after rehearsal, Dickens learned 
that the man in question had been heard 
imitating his master in the part for the 
amusement of his fellow-servants, in 
utter ignorance that he himself had sat 
in the first instance for the portrait. 
This very clever farce might well be 
given to the public now that the chief 
actor is no more; for though the 
character is wholly beyond the reach 
of most amateurs, or even most pro- 
fessionals (and we are not forgetting 
Mr. Charles Mathews in “ Patter versus 
Clatter”), the piece contains dialogue 
full of humour peculiarly Dickensian. 
As a comedian, it is perhaps with 
Charles Mathews alone that we should 
think of comparing Charles Dickens. 
In repose, the walk and voice and 
manner of the two were much alike; 
though in power of facial and vocal 
change Mr. Dickens had great advan- 
tages ; and he had further an earnestness 
quite beyond the reach of the other 
actor, the lack of which has kept 
him from excelling in many characters 
for which in other respects he would 
seem to be peculiarly qualified. The 
same amazing fertility and rapidity 
of invention, in which Dickens stands 
without a rival as a humorist, often 
served him in excellent stead, in the 
sudden substitution of extempore re- 
marks known to the professional 
actor as “gag.” On one occasion in a 
farce (we forget its name) played after 
“The Frozen Deep,” one of the cha- 
racters having occasion to disguise him- 
self for the moment in the chintz-cover 
of the sofa, Mr. Dickens suddenly 
observed, to the astonishment of his 
fellow-actors, ‘‘ He has a general appear- 
ance of going to have his hair cut!” a 
comparison so ingeniously perfect as to 
convulse everybody on and off the stage 
with laughter. In this rapid discovery 
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of resemblances — for example, Mrs. 
Lirriper’s description of the poor gentle- 
man, when the fire broke out in her 
lodgings, carried out in a chair, “ similar 
to Guy Fawkes,” or the description of 
Captain Bunsby’s eyes, “one moveable 
and one stationary, on the principle of 
some light-houses”—our great novelist 
has never been approached. “Thus,” it 
has been truly said, “he makes human 
nature and its surroundings speak to us; 
and thus the richness of life is multi- 
plied to us infinitely, so long as we are 
enabled to view it with his eyes.” This 
predominant note of Charles Dickens’s 
humour, in which he has had and con- 
tinues to have endless imitators but no 
equal, adds another to the many difli- 
culties that are found in drawing any 
sharp line of distinction between humour 
and wit. Wit, according to the defini- 
tion commonly accepted, lies in the dis- 
covery of relations between words or 
ideas before unsuspected or unimagined ; 
but the genius of at least one eminent 
contemporary of Dickens shows how any 
definition of the kind is subject to con- 
tinuous modification. Thomas Hood 
was a great wit—in his own line with- 
out a rival—but his best wit merges 
into humour, transfused by his great 
gift of human kindness. Thackeray was 
feeling his way to a truer account of the 
matter when he said, ‘‘ Shall we not call 
humour the union of love and wit?” 
In this combination of a swift and 
vivid intellectual apprehension with the 
controlling sense of a human relation- 
ship with all the diverse creations of 
his fancy, consists the power of Charles 
Dickens. And in this regard, as a 
humorist, he takes higher rank than 
Thackeray. The latter does not stand 
on the same level as his characters: he 
looks down upon them, kindly, no 
doubt, and pityingly, but still from a 
higher elevation. ‘The allegory which he 
ggested in the preface to “ Vanity 
Fair” was more candid than perhaps 
the writer knew. He looked on the 
men and women whose thoughts and 
actions developed under his hand as 
puppets, and he thereby missed the 
sense, ever present with his brother- 
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novelist, of a real human equality with 
them. He was capable of love for them, 
but it was the love of compassion rather 
than of sympathy. 

It was perhaps partly owing to Mr. 
Dickens’s sense that his mission in life 
was to be an “entertainer,” that from 
the outset of his literary career he ex- 
hibited so strong a fellow-feeling with 
entertainers of all kinds : and these few 
rough notes of his own theatrical re- 
laxations may be of interest if only 
as illustrating one undoubted charac- 
teristic of his genius. His love of the 
stage, and his familiarity with every 
aspect of it, are apparent in almost 
everything he has written, from the 
“Sketches by Boz,” in which he de- 
scribed an evening at Astley’s (which, 
by the way, may be compared, by those 
who like to trace the growing power 
and the perfecting touch of a great 
artist, with a description of the same 
scene in the “ Old Curiosity Shop”), to 
the casual mention in the unfinished 
“Mystery of Edwin Drood” of the 
picture of “Signor Jacksonini the 
clown, in the act of saying ‘How are 
you to-morrow ?’ quite as large as life and 
nearly as melancholy.” The convention- 
alities and artificialities of the stage 
afforded him constant material for 
humorous description, or comment. He 
has written nothing more genuinely 
humorous and clever than the ac- 
count of Mr. Crummles and his com- 
pany at the Portsmouth Theatre. Who 
can ever forget Mr. Crummles’ ex- 
pression of honest regret as he recalled 
the first-tragedy-man, once a member of 
his company, who “when he played 
Othello used to black himself all over. 
That’s going into a part as if you felt 
it. It isn’t common, more’s the pity ;” 
or the same gentleman’s account to 
Nicholas of his first introduction to 
Mrs. Crummles : — “ The first time I 
saw that admirable woman, Johnson, 
she stood on her head on the butt-end 
of a spear, surrounded by blazing fire- 
works”? But, although Mr. Dickens 
constantly introduced the theatre and 
the theatrical profession, to laugh at 
their too common absurdities and their 
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adherence to tradition, he believed in 
them still. His own genius was too 
dramatic for him not to have strong 
sympathy with dramatic representa- 
tions, if at the same time his close obser- 
vation of human nature, and his keen 
sense of the ludicrous, forced him to 
see how little illusive stage illusion 
commonly is. There is no theme on 
which he appears to love more to dwell. 
“The Uncommercial Traveller,” and the 
miscellaneous papers which he con- 
tributed to his periodical JZousehold 
Words, are full of exquisite instances 
in point. He cannot mention Dull- 
borough as “his boyhood’s home” with- 
out remembering that he feels “like a 
tenor in an English opera when he does 
so.” Ife cannot pass the Dullborough 
Theatre without calling to mind that 
there he had first seen “the funny 
countryman, but countryman of noble 
principles, in a flowered waistcoat,crunch 
up his little hat and throw it on the 
ground, and pull off his coat, saying, 
‘Dom thee, Squire, coom on with thy 
fistes, then!’ At which the lovely 
young woman who kept company with 
him (and who went out gleaning in a 
narruw white muslin apron with five 
beautiful bars of five different coloured 
ribbons across it) was so frightened for 
his sake that she fainted away.” And 
everyone has noted, in reading that un- 
comfortable and rather dreary story 
“Hard Times,” that the part which the 
author himself really enjoyed is that 
which deals with the interests of the 
poor horse-riding people—Mr. Sleary, 
Sissy Jupe, and Master Kidderminster. 
Mr. Gradgrind’s method of gauging all 
human nature by statistics is a trifle 
caricatured, and the boasts of Mr. 
Bounderby a thought conventional ; 
but poor old asthmatic Mr. Sleary’s 
account of his new scene in the circle, 
as he imparts it to Sissy Jupe, reveals 
at once where the humorist was ‘really 
strong and rejoiced in his strength :— 
“Tf you wath to thee our Children in 
the Wood, with their father and mother 
both a-dying, on a horthe—their uncle 
a receiving them ath hith wardth, upon 
a horthe—themthelyth both a-goin’ a 


blackberryin’ on a horthe—and the 
robinth a comin’ in to cover ’em with 
leavth, upon a horthe—you’d thay it 
wath the completetht thing ever you 
set your eyeth on!” Dickens was drawn 
towards all that multifarious class who 
live by affording what he conceived to 
be innocent amusement. It was his 
favourite doctrine that people must be 
amused—that they needed it ; and no 
form of pharisaical propriety was more 
irritating to him than that which ad- 
vocated the mechanics’ institute or the 
lecture-hall as the only legitimate relief 
to the working man’s hours of labour. 
The great novelist must himself have 
known to how many thousands his own 
writings ministered refreshment and en- 
joyment after the dull mechanic routine 
of daily work, and he had no sympathy 
with that uneven-handed policy which 
would deny amusement, because it must 
needs be of a less elevated character, to 
the social ranks below his own. Hence 
was it, in part, that while his own 
tastes led him to enjoy the theatre and 
all its associations, he looked tenderly 
and lovingly, and therefore with real 
humour, upon Mrs, Jarley, and the 
Punch and Judy men, and Dr. Mary- 
gold: yes, down to the poor artist “ who 
had somewhat deranged the natural ex- 
pression of his countenance by putting 
small leaden lozenges into his eyes and 
bringing them out at his mouth.” 

The success of “ The Lighthouse,” per- 
formed at Tavistock House in the Janu- 
ary of 1856, and subsequently repeated 
at Campden House, Kensington, for the 
benefit of the Consumption Hospital 
at Bournemouth, induced Mr. Wilkie 
Collins to try his dramatic fortune once 
more, and the result was the drama of 
“The Frozen Deep,” with an excellent 
part for Mr. Dickens and opportunity 
for charming scenic effects by Mr. Stan- 
field and Mr. Telbin. The plot was of 
the slightest. A young naval officer, 
Richard Wardour, is in love, and is 
aware that he has a rival in the lady’s 
affections, though he does not know 
that rival’s name. Tis ship is ordered 
to take part in an expedition to the 
polar regions, and, as we remember, 
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the moody and unhappy young officer, 
while chopping down for firewood some 
part of what had composed the sleeping 
compartment of a wooden hut, discovers 
from a name carved upon the timbers 
that his hated rival is with him taking 
part in the expedition. His resolve to 
compass the other's death gradually 
gives place to a better spirit, and the 
drama ends with his saving his rival 
from starvation at the cost of his own 
life, himself living just long enough to 
bestow his dying blessing on the lovers; 
the ladies whose brothers and lovers 
were on the expedition having joined 
them in Newfoundland. The cha- 
racter of Richard Wardour afforded 
the actor opportunity for a fine display 
of méntal struggle and a gradual 
transition from moodiness to vindic- 
tiveness, and finally, under the pressure 
of suffering, to penitence and resigna- 
tion, and was represented by Mr. 
Dickens with consummate skill. The 
charm of the piece as a whole, however, 
did not depend so much upon the 
acting of the principal character, fine 
as it was, as on the perfect refinement 
and natural pathos with which the 
family and domestic interest of the 
story was sustained. The ladies to 
whose acting so much of this charm 
was due are happily still living, and 
must not be mentioned by name or 
made the subjects of criticism in this 
place; but the circumstance is worth 
noticing as suggesting one reason why 
such a drama, effective and touching in 
the drawing-room, would be even un- 
pleasing on the stage. Such a drama 
depends for its success on a refinement 
of mind and feeling in the performers 
which in the present state of the 
theatrical art must of necessity be 
rarely possessed, or if possessed must 
speedily succumb to the unwholesome 
influences of that class of dramatic 
literature which alone, if we are to 
credit the managers, is found to please 
at the present day. The fact further 
suggests that if the drama as one of 
the arts which give high and noble 
pleasure is to endure, it must be (for 
a while, at least) under such circum- 
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stances as the private theatricals which 
Mr. Dickens’s talent and enterprise have 
made famous. While the true drama 
is under persecution in public, it must 
find shelter in the drawing-rooms of 
private houses and the willing co-ope- 
ration of the talent and refinement of pri- 
vate life, No theatrical performance can 
satisfy an educated taste in which the 
characters of ladies and gentlemen are 
sustained by representatives who cannot 
walk, speak, and act as ladies and gentle- 
men. Such performances as “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” *‘ Not so Bad as we 
Seem,” and “’The Frozen Deep,” in which 
Mr. Dickens with his friends and literary 
brethren took part, are worthy of being 
cherished in memory, as showing that 
the drama is not superseded by prose 
fiction, as some persons believe, but is 
still capable of affording high and 
intense intellectual pleasure of its own. 

The production of * ‘The Frozen Deep” 
has a literary interest for the reader of 
Dickens, as marking the date of a dis- 
tinct advance in his career as an artist. 
It was during the performance of this 
play with his children and friends, he 
tells us in the preface of his “Tule of 
Two Cities,” that the plot of that story 
took shape in his imagination. He does 
not confide to us what was the precise 
connection between the two events. But 
the critical reader will have noticed that 
then, and from that time onwards, the 
novelist discovered a manifest solicitude 
and art in the construction of his plots 
which he had not evinced up to that 
time. In his earlier works there is 
little or no constructive ability. ‘ Pick- 
wick” was merely aseries of scenes from 
London and country life more or less 
loosely strung together. ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” was in this respect little 
different. In “Copperfield” there is 
more attention to this specially dramatic 
faculty, but even in that novel the 
special skill of the constructor is ex- 
hibited rather in episodes of the story 
than in the narrative asa whole. But 
from and after the “Tale of Two 
Cities,” Mr. Dickens manifests a diligent 
pursuit of that art of framing and de- 
veloping a plot which there can be little 
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doubt is traceable to the influence of 
his intimate and valued friend Mr. 
Wilkie Collins. In this special art Mr. 
Collins has long held high rank among 
living novelists. He is indeed, we think, 
open to the charge of sacrificing too 
much to the composition of riddles, 
which, like riddles of another kind, lose 
much of their interest when once they 
have been solved. And it is interesting 
to note that while Mr. Dickens was 
aiming at one special excellence of Mr. 
Collins, the latter was assimilating his 
style, in some other respects, to that of 
his brother-novelist. Each, of late years, 
seemed to be desirous of the special 
dramatic faculty which the other pos- 
sessed. Mr. Dickens’s plots, Mr. Collins’s 
characters and dialogues, bore more and 
more clearly marked the traces of the 
model on which they were respectively 
based. It is possible, however, that 
another consideration was influencing 
the direction of Mr. Dickens’s genius. 
He may have half suspected that the 
peculiar freshness of his earlier style was 
no longer at his command, and he may 
have been desirous of breaking fresh 
ground and cultivating a faculty too long 
neglected. As we have said, we believe 
that his genius was largely dramatic, and 
that it was the overpowering fertility of 
his humour as a descriptive writer which 
led him at the outset of his literary 
career to prose fiction as the freest out- 
come of his genius. However that may 
be, he loved the drama and things dra- 
matic ; and notwithstanding what might 
be inferred frum the lecture which 
Nicholas administers to the literary gen- 
tleman in * Nicholas Nickleby,” he evi- 
dently loved to see his own stories in a 
dramatic shape, when the adaptation 
was made in accordance with the spirit 
and design of the originator. Most of 
his earlier works were dramatized, and 
enjoyed a success attributable not less 
to the admirable acting which they called 
forth than to the fame of the characters 
in their original setting. His Christ- 
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mas Stories proved most successful in 
their dramatic shape, and it is difficult 
to believe that he had not in view those 
admirable comedians, Mr. and Mrs. 
Keeley, when he drew the charming 
characters of Britain and Clemency 
Newcome. His “Tale of Two Cities” 
(which, by the way, Mr. Wilkie Collins 
has somewhere publicly referred to as 
the finest of his friend’s fictions in 
point of construction) was arranged 
under his own supervision for the stage, 
and he seems to have had a growing 
pleasure in seeing his works reproduced 
in this shape, for “ Little Emly,” the 
latest arrangement of “ David Copper- 
field,” was produced with at least his 
sanction and approval; and at the present 
date a version of the “Old Curiosity 
Shop,” under the title of “ Nell,” is 
announced for immediate production, 
as having been similarly approved 
by himself shortly before his lamented 
death. In the present state of the stage 
we may well be thankful for pieces so 
wholesome in interest, so pure in moral, 
so abounding in unforced humour, as his 
best stories are adapted to provide. 

Not, perhaps, till the next great master 
of humour shal! have arisen, and in his 
turn fixed the humorous form for the 
generation or two tiat succeed him, 
will Dickens’s countrymen be able to 
form a proximate idea of the rank he is 
finally to take in the roll of English 
authors. The shoals of imitators who 
have enjoyed a transient popularity by 
imitating all that can be imitated of a 
great writer—his most superticial and 
perishable attractions—will have been 
forgotten, and it must then be seen 
whether the better portion of Mr. Dick- 
ens’s genius is of that stuff which will 
stand the test of changing fashion and 
habits of thought. We have little doubt 
that, to use the words with which Lord 
Macaulay concluded his review of Byron, 
“after the closest scrutiny, there will 
still remain much that can only perish 
with the English language.” 














THE COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION SYSTEM IN CHINA. 


SoME years ago there appeared a some- 
what remarkable Look by Mr. Thomas 
Taylor Meadows, one of her Majesty’s 
consuls in China, called “ The Chinese 
and their Rebellions,” under which title 
the writer contrived to give to the world 
his opinions not only respecting the 
Flowery Land, but also to treat d 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam alits. It 
was an eccentric work, both in its views 
and in the manner of expressing them, 
but above all from the order, or rather 
disorder, in which the author invited 
his readers to address themselves to its 
digestion. The student was directed to 
begin by reading an advanced chapter, 
(Chapter XIII, if our memory serves 
us right), thence he was to fly back to 
some other chapter and an essay on 
civilization and the preface; having 
mastered which, he might consider him- 
self educated up to the pitch necessary 
for beginning Chapter I. [Dy the time 
he had finished the book the reader 
discovered that he had all his life been 
directing his envelopes in the most 
cumbrous and inconvenient manner, 
and that the true way of writing ad- 
dresses was by reversing the accepted 
order and adopting the Chinese method, 
according to which, for instance, a com- 
munication addressed to the Editor of 
this periodical should run as follows: 


England, 
London, 
Covent Garden, 
Bedford Street, 
Muacmillan’s Magazine —The Editor, 


a measure of reform, the advantages 
of which, it was contended, would be 
obvious to any twopenny postman. 
Secondly, he learned that of all poli- 
tical systems throughout the world 
the Chinese was the most perfect, 
thanks to the system of public 
competitive examinations of which Mr. 










































Meadows appointed himself to be the 
prophet. It is into the nature of these 
examinations that it is the object of 
the present paper to inquire, not indeed 
admiringly after the admiration of Mr. 
lhomas Meadows, but rather wondering 
how a country and government that are 
contented with exclusively washing the 
outside of the platter can have continued 
to exist so long. 

Of all the whited sepulchres through- 
out the world, the inner rottenness of 
which disgraces this nineteenth century, 
none probably is so foul as the great 
and wonderful land of Cathay, while none 
is more excellently polished on the out- 
side, decorated with moral quotations 
from the works of the sages, and 
adorned by a civilization which was 
fully developed more than two thou- 
sand years ago. 

But the greater the abomination of 
that which is hidden, the greater the 
necessity for keeping up appearances, 
It happened once that a Western, who 
had been wrestling in argument with a 
Chinaman upon religious topics, wound 
up his speech by saying, triumphantly, 
* Look at the purity of the lives of our 
missionaries! Surely that is a proof of 
the great excellence of their doctrine 
which produces such good results.” 

‘Venerable teacher,” answered the 
learned and respectable Kung, “ the 
goodness of a dumpling does not depend 
upon the pucker at the top of it. You 
can no more judge of a man’s merits by 
his appearance than you can mete out 
the sea in a bushel measure. It is true 
that, to all outward appearance, your 
missionaries lead very pure lives ; but, 
to all outward appearance, so do our 
people. Look at Mr. Li and Mr. Pao, 
who live in my street—nothing can be 
more respectable than their outward 
demeanour; yet we know perfectly well 

that Mr. Li sleeps in flowers and closes 
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his eyes in willows,’ and as for Mr. Pao, 
the less we say about him the better. 
What guarantee have I that these men, 
whose excellence you extol, are not like 
my neighbours Li and Pao? Since I 
must doubt even that which passes 
before my eyes, how can I believe that 
which I know only by hearsay? The 
proverb says, ‘If your front teeth are 
knocked out, swallow them ;’ the mean- 
ing of which is, that no one should 
publish his own misfortune or his own 
disgrace.” 

The Chinaman knew his own country 
well, and judged of others by himself. 

But this is a digression, not indeed 
wholly irrelevant to our subject ; fur we 
shall see presently how seeming may 
often be better than being, even in the 
matter of schooling, and that the chas- 


tity of the Goddess of Learning herself 


is not always proof against the seduc- 
tions of gold. Our purpose is to follow 
the Chinese youth through the three 
degrees of J/sin T'sai, Chii jen, and Chin 
Shih, which may be rendered Bachelor, 
Master, and Doctor of Arts, into that 
sublime stage of Confucian wisdom 
which throws open to him the highest 


offices of state and the richest prizes of 


bribery and corruption. 

At the age of from six to eight years 
the Chinese boy is removed from the 
petting and pampering of the women’s 
apartments, and is sent to school, where 
he receives his first lessons in reading 
and writing as purely mechanical pro- 
cesses. He is taught to read by droning 
out passages from the classics in hideous 
unison with his schoolmates, and to 
write by painting over characters printed 
on thin whitey-brown paper. This pre- 
liminary process of education lasts for 


some two years or more, at the end of 


which the young student is looked 
upon as sufficiently advanced to be in 
structed in the meaning of what he 
reads. The books now put into his 
hands are of course the famous Four 
Books and the Five Classics, every pas- 
sage in which, with its hidden obscu- 
rities and doubtful interpretations, is 

' A metaphorical expression for leading a 
dissolute life. 


diligently and painfully explained to 
him, until not only the text itself, but 
also every note and commentary with 
which successive ages of scholars have 
overlaid it, are familiar in his mouth as 
household words. Having accomplished 
this end, the youth is allowed to try a 
flight upon his own wings, and begins 
to write essays and poetry, which by 
careful and assiduous reading he must 
model upon the best patterns. “ Poetry 
of the Tang dynasty, handwriting of 
the Chin dynasty, essays of the Han 
dynasty,” says the proverb; these, with 
all humility, should the student endea- 
vour to follow at however great a dis- 
tance. 

As soon as the young man’s composi- 
tions begin to take some sort of shape 
und to satisfy the keen criticism of his 
master, when his language is neatly 
fitted to his thoughts, and he does not 
use so much as a particle out of its 
place, he may look forward to preparing 
himself to undergo his examination for 
the degree of J/sin 7'sai, or Bachelor of 
Arts. 

The examiner for this d-gree is an 
officer from the //un Lin (literally, 
Forest of Pencils), or Imperial Academy 
of Pekin, and is specially appointed by 
the Emperor. One examiner is ap- 
pointed for each province throughout 
the country, and he holds his examina- 
tions from town to town in the chief 
places of the province to which he is 
accredited, 

We will suppose the examination to 
be taking place at Shun Tien Fu (the 
provincial capital of Chih Li, the pro- 
vince in which Pekin is situated). The 
examiner, having arrived with no small 
arrogance of dignity, takes up his abode 
in the examination-hall inside the town. 
On an appointed day the undergraduate 
candidates from the various Chou and 
HIsien, or lesser towns which are de- 
pendent upon Shun Tien Fu, flock into 
the hall to be examined, and take their 
places each according to the township to 
which he may belong. As soon as his 
flock is gathered together, the examiner 
gives out two themes selected from the 
Four Looks to serve as texts for essays, 
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and one subject for an exercise in verse. 
Each candidate is expected to produce 
two essays and one set of twelve verses 
in rhyme ; but he has plenty of time to 
perform his task, for the examination 
begins at four o’clock in the moming, 
and the papers are not given in until 
between five and seven o'clock in the 
evening. On the third day the exami- 
nation list is given out; the examiner 
writes out the names of the successful 
candidates in order of merit, and gives it 
to the overseers of the hall, who, carry 

ing it respectfully on their heads, go out 
and paste it on the wall fronting the 
entrance-gate of the hall. Then follows 
a scene of vreat excitement, when the 
undergraduates crowd the vate to read 
the list, and search for their names 
among the elect. Should they have 
been successful, they are now entitled to 
call themselves J/sin 7'sai, and are so 
delighted that, in their joy, everything 
in heaven and on earth seems lovely to 
them, and they look forward with con- 
fidence to the day when they will re- 
ceive the much-cuveted official button.! 
Should, however, some unhappy candi 

date find that his name is not upon the 
list, he knows that he has been plucked ; 
but it is no use his hanging down his 
head and making a wry face; he must 
swallow his disappointment and go 
home, to labour away in the hope of 
being more lucky a second time. 

The successful candidates are now 
valled “assistant students,” and wait 
until the next time the examiner visits 
their town to undergo a second exami- 
nation, at which the Bachelors, or Z/sin 
Tsai, are divided into three classes. To 
obtain a place in the first of these 
classes is a great distinction, and its 
members are called Lin shan shéng, or 
Bachelors, who receive a present of food 


1 There are nine official buttons worn on the 
cap, each denoting a particular rank: Ist, the 
plain red ; 2d, red figured with the character 
Shou (longevity) ; 3d, clear blue ; 4th, opaque 
blue ; 5th, crystal ; 6th, opaque white ; the 
7th, 8th, and 9th are of brass. Each of these 
is subdivided into a first and second class. 
Civil rank takes precedence over military rauk. 
These ranks in China may be not unfairly 
compared with the Tchin in Russia, 
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The next class, the mem- 
of which are called second-class 
Lachelors, is limited to a certain number, 
and is filled in order of merit as va- 
cancies may occur. ‘The third class is 
composed of the of modo, who remain 
assistant students. 

There are certain honorary degrees 
which are conferred upon Bachelors of 
the first class, who are privileged gra- 


and money. 
bers 


duates ; these degrees are called Suz 
Kung, Ngén Kung, and Yu Kung. The 
first of these is conferred by election 
every other year ; the second is, as its 
name implies, given by the special grace 
of the emperor in years when there 
would not otherwise be any promotion 
to the rank of Sui Kung. ‘The third 
grade, that of Yu Aung, is conferred 
upon the successful candidate among a 
number of privileged Bachelors, selected 
to compete for it, by the assistant 
examiners ; the chief examiner and the 
viceroy of the province conduct the 
examination, in which it is no small 
honour to carry off the palm. Graduates 
who have obtained either of these three 
distinctions are eligible for employment 
as assistants at examinations, the right 
of appointment to such an office being 
vested in the Zi Pu, that one of the six 
Boards of Pekin which specially super- 
intends all civil appointments. 

There is yet another distinction, that 
of Pa Kung, open to the privileged 
Bachelors, Once in twelve years this 
degree is given to a representative 
graduate from each petty tuwnship ; it 
is also conferred on the successful com- 
petitor in an examination held of pri- 
vileged Bachelors, in which case it is 
awarded to the cleverest,most respectable, 
and youngest of his class. When certain 
vilicial appointments of an inferior grade 
are about to be made, the Emperor 
summons the Bachelors of the grade 
of Pa Kung to Court, where they are 
made to go through an examination, 
according to which they are divided 
into three classes. The members of the 
first class are employed as brass Button 
Mandarius in the capital; those of the 
second class are appointed to be Chih 
Hsien, or magistrates of small towns ; 
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while the remainder are only eligible for 
employment in the capacity of assistants 
in the public examinations. 

Such, briefly, are the honours and 
offices open to a man who has passed 
through his first examination. We now 
come to a far more serious affair, the 
examination for the degree of Chit jén, 
or Master of Arts. 

This examination takes place during 
fixed years; and when the appointed 
time arrives, all those Dachelors who 
may be fired by ambition for promotion, 
together with a class of graduates called 
Chien Shéng, who have purchased their 
degree, in fear and trembling prepare to 
submit to the ordeal. 

On the 6th day of the 8th month of 
the year, an imperial decree is issued 
appointing the various officials who are 
to conduct the examination. There 
are three high examiners, assisted by 
eighteen sub-examiners, whose duty it 
is to look over the papers sent in by the 
candidates ; subordinate to them are a 
number of officers, who search the 
candidates as they come in, to see that 
they smuggle in no books, or memoranda, 
or other aids to intelligence; and a 
strong posse of imperial informers, who 
watch all that goes on, and keep up a 
sort of secret police in the examination- 
hall. Two personages, the one being a 
Manchu Tartar and the othera Chinese, 
superintend the internal economy of the 
hall. The whole of the compositions 
of the Masters expectant are handed over 
to copyists who copy them out, lest the 
handwritings of the candidates being re- 
cognized by the examiners, there should 
be any foul play, and the copies so made 
are compared with the originals by clerks 
appointed for the purpose. Besides all 
these persons, there are 180 minor offi- 
cials who superintend all petty details, 
The examination is divided iuto three 
parts. On the 8th day of the month 
the first examination begins. The can- 
didates are divided into four parties, to 
each of which is assigned a door. The 
four doors are called the Right Eastern 
door and the Left Eastern door, the 
Right Western door and the Left West- 
ern door, At each of the doors stand 


two imperial informers, the one a 
Manchu Tartar and the other a Chinese, 
whose duty it is to mark off the names 
of the candidates, and to distribute to 
each a roll of paper, by consulting which 
he discovers the number of the cell 
allotted to him, whither he carries the 
provision of food and bedding which he 
has brought with him,—for he will be 
locked up for three days and nights. In 
the evening, when the candidates have 
all been pricked in, every door is sealed, 
aud all coming in or going out is ren- 
dered impossible, 

The exercises set for the first part of 
the examination consist of three essays 
upon texts taken from the Four Books, 
and one composition in verse. The 
first subject is selected by the Emperor 
in person, and the remainder are chosen 
by the chief examiners. The Cyele, an 
English paper published at Shanghai, 
gives the texts so chosen at a recent 
examination at Wu Chang. The sub- 
jects of the essays were— 

I. From the Lun Yu of Confucius : 
“ Tsze Yu being governor of Wu Ching, 
the master said to him, ‘ Have you got 
such a thing as a real man in the place ?’ 
He answered, ‘Here is Tan Tai Mieh 
Ming, who does not in walking side off 
by a short cut, nor come to my office 
except on public business.’ ” 

II. From the Chung Yung of Kung 
Ki, the grandson of Confucius: * He 
only who is accomplished, learned, pro- 
found, and critical, has wherewith to 
exercise sound judgment.” 

III. From the Shang Mang of Men- 
cius: “When any one told ‘Tsze Lu that 
he had a fault, he was pleased with him. 
When Yu heard anybody say a wise 
thing, he bowed to him.” 

Each of these essays, says the Cycle, 
was required to contain not less than 
three hundred, nor more than eight 
hundred, characters or words. 

The theme for the poetical exercise 
was, “An observer of the beauties of 
nature being so absorbed as to forget 
the march of a whole round of seasons.” 

When the subjects have been selected 
and approved by the Emperor, they are 
sealed up in a box and given over to 
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the care of a chief eunuch of the palace, 
to be handed to the high examiners, 
who give orders for them to be engraved 
on wood and printed. When the printed 
papers are ready, they are distributed 
among the candidates by the lesser 
officials ; and on the tenth day of the 
month, when the essays and poem are 
finished, they are handed in to the proper 
officers in a hall set apart for the pur 

and the candidates leave the 
building. 

The officers, having received the ex- 
ercises, examine them carefully to see 
whether there be any informality in 
them : if they should discover anything 
like an infringement of prescribed cus- 
tom, the papers are rejected, the peccant 
is struck off the list, 
and he is incapacitated from taking part 
in the second examination. If the 
papers are found to be in due form, they 
are sent into the copying department, 
where copies are made of them in red 
ink ; thence the copies are passed into 
the comparing department, where they 
are accurately read over and compared 
with the originals. From the comparing 
department the copies are handed into 
the sealing department, where the dis- 
tinctive mottoes that were borne by the 
originals are pasted on to them. ‘They 
now find their way to the office of the 
superintendent, who forwards them to 
the eighteen junior examiners. 

With great care and patience, mea- 
suring every word and weighing to a 
nicety the fitness of every particle, these 
men of learning apply themselves to the 
criticism of the papers before them. If 
the exerc’ses find favour in their eyes, 
they are docketed as good, and given over 
to the superintendent of the interior 
of the examination-hall for transmission 
to the chief examiners ; but it does not 
follow that papers which have satisfied 
the eighteen will be approved by the 


pose, 


candidate’s name 


three chiefs: should they fall short of 


the standard, they are thrown into a 
waste-paper basket; but the candidate 
still has the credit of having passed the 
preliminary test. Should the chiefs 
be pleased with them, they write upon 


the successful exercises the character 
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Chung, thereby signifying that they 
have hit the mark. Only a fixed num- 
ber of men are admitted into the fel- 
lowship of Masters at one examination ; 
and it sometimes happens that, after the 
list of successful candidates has been 
made up, the work of some new Bachelor 
is recommended to the notice of the 
chief examiners. Should the essays so 
sent in show pre-eminent ability, their 
fortunate author is rewarded with the 
degree of Fu Pang, or assistant-master ; 
and if the list of “wu Pang is already 
full, then he is appointed Zan Lu, a 
distinction bringing with it no advance- 
ment in rank in the state, but rendering 
its possessor eligible for certain offices. 

It must not be forgotten, however, 
that, before this final award of degrees 
can be settled, the second and third ex- 
aminations have to be gone through, 
whereas as yet we have treated only of 
the first. 

The second examination takes place 
on the 11th day of the month, and con- 
sists in writing five essays founded upon 
texts taken from the five classics ; and 
the third test, which is held upon the 
14th day of the month, is devoted to the 
propounding of five sets of questions 
upon the subject of literature, political 
economy, or general science. The 
Cycle tells us that “the first question 
asked at Wu Chang was of the nature 
of criticism of the classics; the second 
question was on historical matters ; and 
the third on the various forms of military 
colonization. The Chinese government 
hope at the present time to save their 
western provinces by allotting land to 
soldiers on the frontier line, and requir- 
ing them to keep themselves in readiness 
for fighting. The fourth question entered 
into the various plans adopted by pre- 
vious dynasties in the selection of 
suitable persons to hold the offices of 
government. The fifth question referred 
to the ancient and modern geography of 
King Chan Fu, the course of the waters 
of the Han and the Yangtsze, and the 
history of the Tung Ting Lake.” The 
answers to each of the five questions 
were to contain a minimum of five 
hundred characters. 
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It is worthy of notice that during this 
examination at Wu Chang a subordinate 
official of the examination-hall was con- 
victed of having passed manuscripts to 
one of the candidates. The punishment 
inflicted was summary : the official was 
beheaded, the candidate sentenced to 
transportation to the frontiers, and the 
graduate who wrote the false essay is to 
be executed when captured. As the 
writer of the article in the C'yele, from 
which we have quoted, observes, ‘‘ It is 
interesting to find the Chinese authori 
ties so prompt and just in punishing the 
guilty. If some unfortunate foreigner 
had been murdered by these precious 
literati, the governor would have declared 
it to be impossible to touch the offenders 
in the presence of a myriad of members 
of their order.” 

The chances are that the candidate 
was a foolish candidate, and did not offer 
a sufficient bribe to have the matter 
hushed up; and that the officers of the 
hall were not sorry of an opportunity 
of cheaply showing a little zeal in the 
execution of their duty. 

When the three tests are over, and the 
degrees have all beenconferred, the super- 
intendents of the examination-hall 
address a petition to the Emperor praying 
that a day may be fixed for publishing 
the names of the successful candidates. 
This generally takes place on or about 
the tenth day of the following month. 


On the first day of the ceremonies of 


publication a table is ordered to be set 
out in the hall called Chih Kung T'ang, 
the Hall of Unsurpassed Justice. ‘The 
three chief examiners, accompanied by 
the two chief superintendents, solemnly 
take their places at the table, and on 
each side, spread out diagonally (“like 
a goose’s wings,” says the Chinese author 
before us), are the eighteen junior ex- 
aminers, clad in their official robes. All 
this galaxy of learning and wisdom is 
gathered together to witness the breaking 
of the seals of the exercises, and to hear 
the calling out of the candidates which 
are written on the list. On the second 
morning, before daybreak, the list is 
rolled up and placed inside a palanquin 
of honour, richly decorated with coloured 


silks ; a procession is formed, which is 
preceded by standard-bearers carrying 
emblems as at a wedding, and the whole 
heaven is filled with the sound of drums 
and of delicate music, gongs being beaten 
to clear the road. Immediately behind 
the palanquin containing the precious 
list, march the chief examiners and their 
subordinates, who accompany it outside 
the Dragon Gate. This gate of the 
examination-hall, be it observed, is 
allegorically called the Dragon Cate, 
because in the same manner as the fish 
rose from the sea to heaven, and became 
perfected into the heavenly dragon, so 
the successful candidates have by the 
grace of learning cast off the grosser clay 
of which they were formed, and have 
risen to rank and fame. The superin- 
tendents of the examination-hall escort 
the list as far as the outer gate of the 
provincial capital, where it is hung up 
on a high platform specially erected for 
the purpose. 

When the list has thus been finally 
published, etiquette requires that the 
new Masters of Arts should go and pay 
their respects to the chief and junior 
examiners. At these visits, albeit they 
are visits of ceremony, Apollo not in- 
decorously unbends his bow, and, having 
drunk his fill of wine, adjourns to the 
theatre to witness the deadly dulness 
of an historical piece, relieved, it is 
true, between the acts by the perform 
ance of improper farces, and during the 
acts by the consumption of light re 
freshments, such as fried melon-seeds, 
sweetmeats, tea, and cakes. We can 
readily imagine that there is no small 
amount of merriment upon such occa- 
sions ; for the successful candidates are 
naturally elated by the first pleasure of 
wearing their ‘new honours, while the 
oflicials connected with the examination, 
from the highest to the lowest, have 
substantial cause to rejoice over the ter- 
mination of their labours. 

In spite of all the pains taken to 
insure fairness and to exclude any pos- 
sibility of trickery, ingenuity on the 
one side and greed on the other find 
means to give the slip to all law and 
rule, Although the candidate’s name 












































is only made known after the papers, 
have been judged and reported upon, it 
is easy for him to frame them in such a 
way that they shall be readily recog- 
nized by the examiner whom he has 
bribed ; for instance, by agreeing before- 
hand that his essays shall begin and end 
with certain characters. On the other 
hand, should the officers of the copying 
and comparing departments not have 
received the fee which they expect, they 
can throw the candidate’s work all out 
of tune with the greatest facility ; nor 
is there any appeal in such a case ; the 
copy in red ink which is sent in to the 
junior examiners stands as the ¢psissima 
verba of the writer. A spiteful copyist 
may mar the best essay. 

On the eighth day of the third month 
of the second year those Chi Jén, or 
Masters of Arts, who desire further 
advancement in letters again present 
themselves at the examination-hall. 
The order of the examination for the 
degree of Chin Shih, or Doctor, is the 
same as that observed in the examina- 
tion for the degree of Master, the only 
exception being that the examination 
for the latter honour is provincial, 
whereas to obtain the degree of Doctor 
the candidates from all China assemble 
at Shun Tien Fu, which, as we have 
said before, is the provincial capital of 
the metropolitan district. The expense 
and difficulties attending what may be 
so long a journey naturally limit the 
number of aspirants. 

On the 10th day of the 4th month 
the list of successful candidates is sent 
in by the examiners to the Li Pu, or 
Board of Magistracy ;' and on the 21st 
day of the same month the selected 
few present themselves at the Imperial 
Palace at Pekin to undergo a further 
and final examination, called Zien Shih, 
or “the examination of the palace.” 
According to their performances in this 
test, the Doctors are divided into three 


* 1 The six boards, under the control, which 
fill the different departments of government, 


are the Board of Ceremonies, the Board of 


Magistracy, the Board of Revenue, the Board 
of War, the Board of Punishments, and the 
Board of Public Works. 
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The first class is limited to the 
three best men in order of merit, who 
are called respectively Chwang yuen, 
Pang yuen, and Tan hwa, which we 
might translate Senior Wrangler, Second 
Wrangler, and Gold Spoon. The second 
class consists of from seven to ten men, 
the first of whom is called Chuén Lu ; 
and the third class is made up of the 
remainder, and may hoid as many as two 
hundred men or more. At the second 
part of this examination, which takes 
place at court, the new Doctors receive 
the honour of being presented to the 
Son of Heaven, who in person appoints 
them to various offices in the state. 
The senior wrangler is usually employed 
in the Forest of Pencils, or Imperial 
Academy, as a writer of records, while 
the second wrangler and the gold spoon 
are appointed to be correctors. All the 
Doctors are sure of obtaining office, 
either in the Forest of Pencils or in 
some other public department. These 
appointments are, however, in some 
measure probationary ; for if the newly 
appointed officials fail to satisfy their 
superiors, either by their ability in the 
discharge of their duties or by bribery, 
the Emperor may dismiss them. 

* In the olden time,” writes a native 
author, “a man need only pass the 
degree of Hsin Tsai, or Bachelor, to 
be sure of obtaining some office in the 
state ; but nowadays there are too many 
who buy their rank, so that a man’s 
merit is measured by the capacity of his 
purse, while the right men are pushed 
out of the right place. Hence it comes 
that many a ripe scholar, if he have but 
enough means to keep the life within 
him, and be a man of spirit to boot, will 
rather remain in obscurity as a private 
individual, than be mixed up with such 
men as hold office: good men holding 
aloof, the officials of the country are but 
a sorry lot of people after all. How can 
we be surprised if discontent and treason 
are rife ?” 

These are the words of a modern 
scholar; but so early as five hundred 
years before Christ, Lao Tzé, the foun- 
der of the Taoist sect, pointed out the 
vanity and hollowness of the system of 


classes. 
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education and government into which 
the country was drifting. “If some 
men,” said he, “would abandon their 
sageness and cast away their wisdom, the 
people would be more benefited a hun- 
dredfold.” Of all the Chinese philoso- 
phers Lao Tzé was probably the one whose 
teaching of simple virtue approached 
nearest to the Christian standard. Con- 
fucius himself, after having had an inter- 
view with him, said to his disciples, “ I 
know how birds can fly, how fishes can 
swim, and how beasts can run ; and the 
runner may be snared, the swimmer may 
be hooked, and the flyer may be shot by 
the arrow. But there is the dragon. I 
cannot tell how he mounts on the wind 
through the clouds and rises to heaven. 
To-day I have seen Lao Tzé, and can 
only compare him to the dragon.”! 

It is a common error to suppose that 
there is no hereditary rank in China, 
and that letters are the only ladder to 
rank. From very ancient times there 
have been five titles of nobility, called 
Kung, Hou, Po, Tze, and Nan, corre- 
sponding to our Duke, Marquis, Earl, 
Viscount, and Baron. These titles were 
conferred upon relations of the Emperor, 
or upon subjects as a reward for dis- 
tinguished merit, and were accom- 
panied by grants of land. As a general 
rule the estate assigned to a Kuny ora 
Hou did not exceed one hundred li 
(about 33 miles) in circumference ; that 
given to a Po did not exceed seventy /i 
(or 23 miles), and the lands of a 7’ze or 
a Nan were confined to fifty 4 (or 17 
miles), Since the accession of the 
present Tartar dynasty four new ranks 
have been added, called Chin wang, 
Chun wang, Pei lo, and Pei tze, all of 
which are held exclusively by members 
of the imperial family. ‘The eldest son 
of the Emperor is called Tai tze, “the 

1 “ The Speculations of the Old Philosopher 
Lao Tzé.” Translated by John Chalmers. 
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his brothers, with 
the exception of the youngest, are 
called Chin wang, and the Benjamin 
of the imperial family has the title of 
Chun wang. In some rank is 
transmitted unchanged from father to 
son: in other cases the son of a Chin 
wang becomes a Pei Jo, the son of the 
Pei lo a Pet tze, and the son of a Pet tze 
a Kung, or Duke. This is called de- 
scending rank. Members of the im- 
perial family do not descend below the 
rank of Duke. When a subject is 
ennobled for his services, he may 
either receive his rank to be transmitted 
unaltered to his heir, or he may receive 
the “descending rank.” Rank is not 
inherited by all the children of a noble- 
man ; only the eldest son and his issue, 
who must be born of the lawful wife, 
and not of a concubine, can bear the 
family title ; but in default of legitimate 
issue of the eldest branch the hereditary 
rank devolves upon the issue of the 
second son, and so on; or the repre- 
sentative of the elder branch, being 
himself childless, may adopt the child 
of either of the younger branches, and 
the child so adopted inherits the title. 

Conspicuous among the nobility of 
China are the Pa T’a Chia, or eight 
hereditary princely families, which ac- 
companied the reigning family from 
Manchuria, and waived their claim to 
the usurped throne in its favour. Their 
rank remains unchanged to all gene- 
rations. 

It is said that it is impossible to buy 
a patent of nobility in China, If this 
be the case, it is the only thing which 
money will not buy there. It would 
be, indeed, straining out a gnat and 
swallowing a camel, were simple rank 
not to be obtained by purchase in a 
country where offices, conveying the 
highest power for weal or for woe over 
millions, are notoriously sold to the 
highest bidder. 
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BY LOR 
PresipeNt GRANT'S has 
awakened an_ ill-favoured 
whose sleep, it was fondly hoped, would 
(leepen into dissolution. Unfortunatel) 
the material is of no perishable kind ; and 
while it lives there are no bounds to its 
capacity for evil. War between two 
such nations, allied in blood and pre 
eminent in commercial importance, is, 
indeed, very generally held to be im 
possible as a direct result ; an in 
direct result few will question its pos 
sibility. Put, apart from any such 
danger, the rankling, ill-suppressed, and 
continuous hostility, which is the other 
alternative during the life of this un- 
happy misunderstanding, is scarcely less 
to be deplored ; and assuredly nothing 
should be left unsaid which can contri 
bute to its extinction. Above all, it is 
desirable that Englishmen should be co1 
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THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


rectly informed as to the real position of 


affairs. ‘ Because little or nothing has 
been known of what our rulers were 
doing, we have drifted before now upon 
many a perilous shore. It is not too 
much to say that three-fourths of the 
wars which have been waged in modern 
times might have been avoided if the 
negotiations which ended in them had 
not been secretly carried on. Bullets 
and bayonets, which diplomatists call 
eventualities and complications, are a 
crop very seldom sown in the light of 
day. 

Early in 1868 the negotiations on 
this subject had come to a dead lock, 
and the state of the case was then as 
follows. The Government of the United 
States having failed in its application 
for redress when Lord Russell conducted 
our Foreign Affairs, had made another 
attempt when they were in the hands 
of Lord Stanley, in the shape of a De- 
spatch, which enclosed a formidable list 


HOBART, 


of claims on account of property of 
American citizens destroyed by the 
Alabama and her sister ships, and re- 
capitnlating the grounds on which the 
complaint against Great Britain had 
been based. Those grounds were the 
following : —That by the Queen’s Procla- 
mation of 1861 “belligerent” privileges 
vere wrongfully conceded to certain 
slaveholding states then in insurrection 
against their lawful government ;—that 
in consequence of such concession those 
states obtained not only immense moral 
support and encouragement, but power 
assume a national flag, and to 
seize and destroy goods and shipping 
of the United States ;—that thereupon 
from the very nation which had 
mainly occasioned this injustice there 
proceeded swift and powerful vessels 

war, which became the recognized 
property of the insurgents and in- 
flicted enormous injury upon American 
trade and navigation ;—that to pre- 
vent such vessels from leaving her 
shores no serious, or at least no suffi- 
cient effort was made by the British 
Government ;—that, moreover, such ves- 
were repeatedly harboured and 
protected in the ports of Great Britain 
and of her Colonies ;—and that Great 
Britain owes to the United States repa- 
ration for these injuries. 

The British Minister had refused, as 
his predecessor had refused, to admit the 
validity of these representations. He 
had maintained, as his predecessor had 
maintained, that the Queen’s procla- 
mation of neutrality simply confirmed 
what had been done by the President’s 
proclamation of blockade, which was 
itself a virtual declaration of Southern 
“belligerency ;”—that, moreover, the 
belligerency of the South was a matter 
of fact evidenced by the existence of a 
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regular Government, the maintenance 
of a large army, and a declaration of 
war, and that this had been admitted 
by the Minister of the United States 
in his despatches to foreign Govern- 
ments. ‘That it was not correct to say 
that the maritime rights obtained by 
the Confederates were the result of any 
action on the part of Great Britain, 
since, independently of all such action, 
those rights were a consequence of the 
belligerent status which events had 
conferred upon them ;—that the Royal 
proclamation was necessary in order to 
inform British merchants of their lia- 
bilities on account of the blockade ; 
was in the interest of the United States 
themselves in so far as it enabled them 
to maintain the blockade ; and had not, 
as was well known, been dictated by 
any unfriendly feeling towards them. 
That, with regard to the escape from 
England of ships intended for the Con- 
federate service, it was only at first that 
any negligence could possibly be alleged 
against the British Government, which 
after the escape of the Alabama took 
effectual measures to prevent such occur- 
rences ;—and, finally, that under these 
circumstances the British Government 
could not admit that the United States 
had established any claim to reparation. 
He had offered, however, on the part of 
Great Britain to refer the claim to arbi- 
tration, but only on this condition,— 
that in the case submitted to the arbiter 
no account should be taken of the re- 
cognition of the insurgent States as 
belligerent by the Royal Proclamation 
of 1861. On this condition the British 
Government insisted, beeause it con- 
sidered that the question as to the pro- 
priety of that recognition was of a kind 
upon which “ every State must be held 
to be the sole judge of its duty.” The 
United States, on the other hand, while 
assenting to arbitration, desired that 
the whole controversy might be referred 
as it stood, in order that their demand 
for compensation might be laid before 
the arbiter accompanied by all the 
statements and arguments on which it 
was founded. Neither Government 
being willing to abandon its position, 
No. 135.—vou, xxu. 
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the correspondence had come for the time 
to un end, 

The negotiations were shortly after- 
wards re-opened in England by Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson, the diplomatic suc- 
cessor of Mr. Adams; and the conse- 
quence was a Convention signed by 
Mr. Johnson and Lord Clarendon. By 
this Convention, the claims on either 
side arising out of the war were to be 
submitted to a commission composed of 
two Americans and two Englishmen, 
who before considering them were to 
appoint an arbitrator for the decision 
of any question upon which they might 
disagree. But for the “Alabama claims” 
the Convention made exceptional pro- 
vision. For the settlement of these, 
in case of disagreement the arbitrator to 
be named by the commissioners was to 
be the “Sovereign or head of a friendly 
State ;’ and it was further provided, 
that with regard to these claims neither 
Government “should make out a case, 
nor should any person be heard for or 
against such claims,” the official corre- 
spondence which had already passed 
being alone submitted to the arbiter. 
Of this Convention the American Go- 
vernment (as was to be expected) disap- 
proved, chiefly on account of the excep- 
tional treatment applied to the A/abama 
claims, and more especially of the 
limitation with regard to the evidence 
to be adduced on either side. They 
informed our Government that this 
limitation would have to be entirely 
removed, and they specified the par- 
ticular alterations, in this and other 
respects, which would be necessary in 
order to render the treaty acceptable to 
the Senate of the United States. The 
result was, that the British Government 
accepted these alterations almost as they 
stood ; and a new Convention was signed 
by Mr. Johnson and Lord Clarendon, 
in which, among other amendments, the 
limitation respecting the Alabama claims 
was omitted, and the fullest liberty of 
adducing evidence on either side per- 
mitted ; the obstacle which two years 
ago appeared alone to prevent a settle- 
ment of the question being thus removed 
by means of the most complete conces- 
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sion on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. This new Convention was laid 
before the Senate of the United States, 
and almost unanimously rejected by that 
Assembly. 

In October last, the question was re- 
vived in a despatch from Mr. Fish, the 
American Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
which was communicated by Mr. Motley 
(who had succeeded Mr. Reverdy John- 
son) to our Government. The object of 
this despatch was, in Mr. Fish’s own 
words, “to state the position and main- 
tain the attitude of the United States in 
the various relations and aspects of the 
grave controversy with Great Britain.” 
It was not, he continued, “ written in 
the nature of a claim, for the United 
States now make no demand against Her 
Majesty’s Government for the injuries 
they feel they have sustained.” They 
preferred, he said, to leave the time at 
which negotiations with a view to the 
settlement of the question should be 
renewed, and the manner of its settle- 
ment, to the consideration of the British 
Government. When the British Govern- 
ment thought thattime had come, they 
would, he added, be ready to consider 
with all due attention and impartiality 
any proposition which it might have to 
offer. The despatch was, in fact, an 
elaborate recapitulation of the ground of 
complaint against Great Britain which 
had so long been insisted upon. It also 
referred to the reasons which had led 
to the rejection of the Convention by 
the Senate of the United States. Lord 
Clarendon replied by expressing the 
surprise and regret with which the 
British Government, after having con- 
ceded so much, had learnt that the 
Convention had been rejected, and by 
very naturally observing that the next 
proposition on the subject must proceed 
from the United States. He shortly 
afterwards sent to Mr. Motley, in refer- 
ence to Mr. Fish’s despatch, a memo- 
randum, which was in effect a recapitu- 
lation, on our side, of the arguments on 
which the British Government has relied 
for its defence against the charges and 
cluims of the United States. The ne- 
gotiations were thus once more inter- 
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rupted, and have not since been 
resumed. 

Such being the present position, what 
is the future fate of this question? It 
seems impossible not to admit that a 
nation which by its senate or in any 
other manner rejects a convention, not 
only bearing the signature of its accre- 
dited representative, but, after important 
alteration to suit the views of its Govern- 
ment, approved by that Government, 
places itself pro tanto in a disadvan- 
tageous position before the world. Con- 
stitutional peculiarities may deprive 
such engagements of legal obligation, 
but cannot prevent them from being 
considered by public opinion as some 
kind of admission on the part of the 
nation that equitable terms have been 
offered to it, or, in other words, that a 
demand for further concession is exor- 
bitant. The British Government, how- 
ever, has with much wisdom and mode- 
ration refrained from insisting strongly 
on this view of the case, and contented 
itself with the requirement, the justice 
of which is sufficiently evident, that, as 
regards any renewal of the negotiations, 
the initiative should proceed from the 
American side. Assuming, then, that 
at the instance of the American Govern- 
ment the negotiations will before long be 
resumed ; it remains to inquire on what 
their success or failure may be ex- 
pected to depend. Now, it is evident 
from the statements of Mr. Fish and 
of Mr. Motley, and indeed would be suffi- 
ciently clear without them, that though 
several reasons are given for the rejection 
of the treaty by the American Senate, 
the chief reason was the fact that the 
claims for which it provided a setile- 
ment were those of individual losers by 
the depredations of the Alabama and her 
kindred, no mention at all being made 
of any claim on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States against that 
of Great Britain for alleged breach of 
international duty The United States 
consider, wrongly or rightly, that they 
have two distinct claims against us: one 
for the reimbursement of American 
subjects for the losses which they in- 
curred on this account; the other, to 
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some kind of redress, reparation, or 
amende honorable for the important 
assistance which (as they contend) was 
given to the rebel States by the prema- 
ture recognition of their “ belligerency,” 
and the subsequent negligence of the 
British Government to prevent some of 
ite disastrous consequences by detaining 
the Alabama and other vessels in the 
ports of England. There can then be 
no doubt that, whatever other amend- 
ments it may be desirable to make in the 
Convention, if a few words could be 
added to it providing for reference to an 
arbitrator of the questions, whether the 
conduct of Great Britain during the war 
involved any breach of international 
obligation—whether, if it did, the error 
was of a kind for which reparation 
could properly be demanded—and if so, 
what ought to be the nature of that 
reparation,—a settlement of the dispute 
would at once ensue. 

Now, if the state of affairs was simply 
this—that the United States had de- 
manded of our Government reparation 
of some kind for the recognition of 
Southern belligerency, and our Govern- 
ment had replied by a distinct refusal— 
there would be very few Englishmen, 
probably very few persons on this side 
the Atlantic, who would find fault with 
the reply. ‘That on the English side of 
the question there are arguments of 
considerable force Americans themselves 
would admit; and the British Govern- 
ment has as good a right to hold that it 
is not responsible for that act and its 
consequences, as the Government of the 
United States has to a contrary opinion. 
sut that is not the proposal now under 
consideration. That proposal is, that 
the question—which of these two 
opinions is right—should be referred 
to the judgment of a tribunal selected 
for its wisdom and impartiality. What- 
ever else may be thought of this pro- 
position, it is one which undoubtedly 
merits the most anxious consideration. 
A nation deliberately rejecting such a 
mode of settling differences for which 
there is only one other settlement, may 
have valid reasons for doing so, but 
(always supposing that a fitting arbi- 


trator can be found) incurs very serious 
responsibility. In the disputes of pri- 
vate life, which cannot be made the 
subject of legal decision, it is commonly 
inferred that the disputant who refuses 
to submit the question to the friendly 
decision of a third person, is the dispu- 
taut who is in the wrong. This may 
very possibly not be the case ; but there 
are, at all events, no unreasonable 
grounds for the inference. It might 
seem superfluous to repeat, but is too 
often forgotten—that to make conces- 
sions on a mere demand is one thing ; 
to make concessions which have been 
pronounced just by a duly appointed 
referee is quite another. In the first case 
there is implied either an admission of 
the justice of the demand, or a defi- 
ciency of power or of courage to resist 
it,—in the second, neither the admission 
nor the deficiency. From concession 
the result of arbitration there can fairly 
be inferred neither a sense of culpability 
on the one hand, nor of weakness or 
fear on the other. In ordinary cases it 
is properly attributed to a just appre- 
ciation of what is due to the general 
interest, which requires that the mem- 
bers of a community shall abstain as far 
as possible from taking the law into 
their own hands, 

Judging from past discussions, the 
objections which will be taken on the 
part of England to this proposal are as 
follows :—The first is that we are so 
unquestionably in the right, that there 
is no case, or shadow of a case, on the 
other side. But this argument (to which 
it may reasonably, though perhaps not 
conclusively, be replied, that if so we 
have no need to fear an adverse decision) 
appears now to be very generally con- 
sidered as untenable. It seems, indeed, 
impossible to read the correspondence 
on the subject without perceiving 
that there exists at least some colour 
for the American view. The statement 
that the recognition was precipitate, 
derives, to say the least, some show of 
reason from the fact, that of the great 
battles of the war not one had been 
fought when it occurred (which is saying, 
in other words, that the “ civil war” had 
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not then actually begun); while the 
reasoning of our Government, that the 
United States themselves had, by block- 
ading the ports in the hands of the 
rebels, already declared their bellige- 
rency, is deprived in great part of its 
value by the further fact that the 
Queen’s Proclamation appeared before 
the issue of the complete Presidential 
authority for the blockade of the 
Southern ports. But even supposing 
that the recognition could not, in these 
respects, be considered as precipitate, is 
there no foundation for the complaint 
of the United States with regard to it? 
The answer is thought to be absolutely 
conclusive that they had blockaded the 
ports, and thereby themselves proclaimed 
the belligerency of the Southern States. 
But is it possible that a Government has 
not the power, at the outset of an insur- 
rection, to blockade ports which may hap 
pen to have been seized by rebels, with- 
yut_ conferring upon them belligerent 
rights, and entitling them to the poli- 
tical status which those rights involve ? 
How would it suit Great Britain to 
accept this doctrine for her own ports 
of Cork and Waterford, supposing them 
to have been suddenly seized by Irish 
rebels? Is it, or is it not the fact, that 
when these very United States were 
rebels against Great Britain, we block- 
aded some of their ports, and, so far 
from admitting that belligerent rights 
were thereby accorded to them, treated 


as a casus belli the admission of some of 


their cruisers into a foreign port? It is 
not here asserted that to these arguments 
on the American side no answer can be 
given on the part of Great Britain ;—it 
is not even asserted that they have not 
been answered by our Government in a 
manner which, to many persons, will 
not unreasonably appear conclusive ;— 
all that is contended for is that it is 
really absurd to assert that on this 
point the American Government is 
so absolutely and hopelessly destitute 
of all shadow of argument and all 
possible pretext for complaint that 
this is a case to which arbitration 
is wholly inapplicable. It is perfectly 
possible and even probable that Lord 
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Clarendon’s reply to Mr. Fish might be 
considered as conclusive by the arbi- 
trator. What seems impossible is, that 
any conceivable arbitrator, at all qualified 
for the position, should consider that 
there was absolutely nothing to be said 
on the other side. Another answer, 
supposed to be decisive as against the 
view taken by the United States in 
regard to the recognition is, that in his 
correspondence with foreign Govern- 
ments on the subject, their minister 
spoke of the insurrection as a regularly 
organized “civil war.” But it is surely 
not difficult to see that this argument, 
though a fair weapon of controversy, is 
by no means unanswerable. The insur- 
rection of the British American colonies 
which led to their independence was as 
regularly organized ; and if anyone had 
said that those colonies had levied “ im- 
minent, flagrant, deadly war” against 
Great Britain, he would have said that 
which was neither very unnatural nor 
very inconsistent with the facts of the 
case ; yet no one can imagine that such 
a statement would have prevented an 
immediate declaration of war on the 
part of Great Britain if any foreign 
State had dared to accord to the 
colonists the status of belligerency. 
On the whole, it seems impossible at 
the same time to pretend to impartial 
judgment, and to deny that, whether 
the view taken by the United States on 
this subject be erroneous or not, it rests 
upon some plausible foundation. 

The other great objection on the part 
of England will probably be that the 
proposed reference to the judgment of a 
neutral power of her right to recognize 
the belligerency of the revolted States 
would not be consistent with national 
self-respect. It is true that this objec- 
tion has been so far invalidated as that, 
by the Clarendon-Johnson Convention, 
England had agreed that this grievance 
of recognition should be submitted to 
the arbitrator appointed to adjudicate 
upon the Alabama claims as one of the 
data for his guidance; but the differ- 
ence in degree between this concession 
and the direct reference now suggested 
will be strongly insisted on. Nor can 


















it be denied that such a mode of 
deciding such a question is more alarm- 
ing to national susceptibilities than 
would be its decision by that time- 
honoured tribunal which dispenses 
justice through the medium of explo- 
sive compounds. But the question is, 
which of these two methods is really 
most worthy of a great nation? If it 
were not for the strange hallucination 
which supposes that nations and indi- 
viduals are amenable to different moral 
laws, it would be seen that this is a case 
in which the more peaceful course is 
also the most magnanimous. In civi- 
lized society, the man who, in disputes 
with his fellows, resorts to violence 
rather than to conciliatory interposition, 
is not the man who is most credited 
with a due sense of his own dignity. 
Nor is it easy to understand how a 
State, whose representative was the 
chief author of the paragraph in the 
Protocol appended to the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856, and which expressed a 
hope on the part of the great European 
Powers that serious international dif- 
ferences would in future be referred to 
arbitration, can reject arbitration on an 
occasion such as this. ‘That paragraph 
must have been intended, if it had any 
meaning at all, to counteract the undue 
sensitiveness of national honour; and 
it is not easy to perceive, if inapplicable 
to this question of recognition, to what 
great international disputes it can ever 
be considered tv apply. Reference to 
arbitration in such a case as this seems 
almost forced upon a nation which is 
neither so weak that it need be un- 
generous, nor of so little account in the 
world that it need stake incalculable 
interests on points of international 
punctilio ;—a nation which, fourteen 
years ago, led the way in the on- 
slaught against that pride of race 
which refuses to submit to judicial 
inquiry and has been the parent of the 
most calamitous wars that have deso- 
lated the world. 

There is no need to insist, in the 
interest of a speedy and peaceful settle- 
ment of this unhappy dispute, on the 
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general advantages of international 
amity, or on the special importance 
to England of a good understanding 
with the United States. But there are 
some considerations which are apt to be 
lost sight of, but which appear to recom- 
mend to us, in this instance, a course 
conciliatory to the extreme limits of 
concession. One of these is the fearful 
national loss and suffering which was 
really inflicted upon them, as well as 
that which, it may be erroneously but 
at all events devoutly, Americans 
believe to have been inflicted upon 
them by the conduct of England during 
the war. Whether that conduct in- 
volved any breach of international duty 
such as to furnish them with a right to 
reparation, may well be questioned :— 
what cannot be questioned is that it cost 
them terribly dear, and that they believe 
it to have cost them dearer. Apart from 
the plundering and burning by Confe- 
derate cruisers, there can be no doubt 
that the escape of these vessels from 
England, transferred in great part to 
England herself the carrying trade of 
the United States; and the blow thus 
dealt upon their mercantile marine 
appears to be one from which recovery 
is most difficult. Nor can there be any 
doubt but that the Royal Proclamation 
of neutrality gave in important respects 
assistance and encouragement to the rebel 
cause, or that Americans consider, with 
what sound reason may well be disputed, 
that to this alone or mainly it was owing 
that the rebellion was able to make head 
at all, ‘The injuries thus sustained, or 
believed to have been sustained, by the 
United States do not make their demands 
just, but they constitute an important 
reason why England should consider 
those demands with the most careful 
attention, and should do all that can 
possibly be done, consistently with her 
own rights and true interests, to heal 
the gaping wounds, material and mental, 
which, however unintentionally, her 
hand has made. 

Another consideration, of no trifling 
importance, is the character of the 
American people. Let any one consider 
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the history, and, above all, the recent 
history of that nation. There is nothing, 
in modern times at least, with which it 
will not, for moral grandeur, favourably 
compare. An insurrection, formidable 
not only in numbers, but in foreign 
sympathy, and in the possession of 
almost all the disciplined forces and mate- 
rial of war, sprang suddenly into fierce 
and ominous life. It was no question 
between slavery and freedom, (though 
that was a collateral issue,) but whether 
the vast dominion—the mighty fabric 
which was the pride of a free people, the 
admiration of the world, the refuge of 
liberty, and full of bright promise for the 
future of mankind—should stand firm on 
its pedestal or be shivered into fragments 
at their feet. Surprised and betrayed, dis- 
armed and friendless, the nation never 
faltered. For long months it encoun- 
tered with raw levies the disciplined 
forces of the South :—for long months 
there poured from every loyal State the 
flower of the American youth, abandon- 
ing home, comfort, and prosperous in- 
dustry to meet almost certain destruction 
in their country’s cause. In ever-in- 
creasing numbers the untrained soldiers 
of liberty pressed forward at her call to 
fill with their lives the deadly interval 
required to redress the balance of the 
strife. When at last the tide turned, 
and victory declared for numerical force 
submitted to gradual discipline, no 
vengeful exultation marked her advent. 
Calmly, firmly, and thoroughly the 
great work was done. And when it 
ceased, the passionate excesses which 
have been the usual retinue of such 
triumphs were looked for by the world 
in vain. The people which had satisfied 
so grandly the test of adversity passed 
still more grandly through the terrible 
ordeal of success. Not one drop of 
blood was shed in revenge for treachery 
and rebellion more pernicious and worse- 
founded than any which the world has 
seen. In sadness rather than in tri- 
umph, when the fight was done, the 
nation set itself resolutely to grapple 
with the difficulties which the fight 
had bred. No lust of military glory, 
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no intoxication of military success, ruf- 
fled the steady current of that beneficent 
toil. Having saved their country, the 
vast triumphant hosts were hosts no 
more. The transformation was com- 
plete :—the fierce and daring soldier 
became at once the quiet, industrious 
citizen ;—the Government, full armed 
for desperate resistance or majestic con- 
quest, became the peaceful, conscientious 
labourer for a people’s good. Now it is 
of course possible that a nation may 
have shown itself to be the possessor of 
so much wisdom and nobleness, and yet 
act unjustly towards a foreign state. 
But a claim, not destitute of all founda- 
tion, and persistently put forward in a 
temperate and conciliatory tone by the 
unanimous voice of a nation such as 
this, cannot be set aside as the product 
of mere arrogant impertinence, malignant 
hostility, or perverse self-delusion. It 
may be a claim, in the opinion of those 
upon'whom it is made, quite inadmissible ; 
it cannot be one which is no fit subject 
for impartial adjudication. The Ameri- 
can people, thus calm in judgment, 
moderate in self-assertion, just and 
humane in spite of every temptation, 
zealous for the right yet merciful to the 
perpetrators of wrong, is under the firm 
impression, whether well or ill founded, 
that it is bound in justice to itself to 
demand reparation for certain acts of a 
foreign Power. Upon this reparation, 
however, it does not insist ; it only asks 
that some authority should be named by 
both parties who may pronounce upon 
its justice. The character of the pro- 
position and of the proposer alike seem 
to counsel compliance. 

Another consideration which should 
influence in an important degree the 
decision of England upon this question 
is the feeling with which she is regarded 
by the American people. Vulgarity is 
not confined to Europe; and to envy, 
disparage, and vilify England is charac- 
teristic of American vulgarity. But to 
any one who will look a little below 
the surface, and take his impression of 
American opinion from other sources 
than rowdy newspapers, it must be evi- 
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dent that the great heart of the nation 
—the aggregate of thought and feeling 
which have made her what she is— 
yearns for sympathy and amity with 
ours. There is in the people of the 
United States a reverence, an admira- 
tion, even a filial affection, for the 
nation from which they have never 
forgotten that they sprang, which long 
years of mutual misunderstanding, re- 
crimination, and suspicion have been 
unable to subdue. The people of the 
United States believe, rightly or wrongly, 
that we have inflicted upon them a 
grievous wrong, for which, by some 
means or other, it is incumbent on them 
if they can to obtain redress; but who- 
ever has had an opportunity of observ- 
ing them at all must see that it is by a 
sense of justice, and not by an impulse 
of vengeance or hostility, that their 
course is steered ; and that if this dis- 
pute could be settled by arbitration, 
they would, though the decision of the 
arbitrator should be in our favour, 
welcome it with satisfaction as that 
which would obtain for them, without 
sacrifice of national rights or interests, 


the long sought and intensely valued 
friendship of England. 

The object of this paper has been, 
first, to explain as clearly as possible 
the present position of the contro- 
versy ; and, secondly, to inquire what 
ought to be the course taken by Great 
Britain as respects the solution which, 
or something like, it seems neces- 
sary for her either to accept, or to 
reject without hope of a final under- 
standing. It is hardly to be imagined 
that the proposition for renewed ne- 
gotiation, which must come from the 
United States, will be long delayed. 
And there is ground for confident hope 
that the fairness and moderation which 
have marked the recent conduct of the 
case by the English Government, aided 
by the good sense and enlightened 
patriotism of the English people as 
represented by a reformed Parliament, 
will before long bring about the con- 
summation so ardently desired on both 
sides of the Atlantic—the reconciliation 
of great and kindred nations too long 
estranged. 
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LA MORTE 


My Aunt Mary was an excellent 
story-teller. The following tale was 
considered one of her best. 

I will give it as nearly as possible 
in her own words, merely pausing 
to mention that the first time of 
my hearing it, was on occasion of the 
severe illness of the twin dwarfs Paxsy 
and Maxsy, her handmaidens, who were 
always, well or ill, together. I was 
spending a few days with my aunt, 
to assist her in nursing the faithful 
creatures. On the first. night of 
my arrival an unusually violent 
storm succeeded to a day of intense 
heat. We sat in the small parlour, 
both windows open te catch every breath 
of air—the dense darkness only illu- 
mined from time to time by flashes of 
forked lightning, while the pealing 
thunder, now rolling and muttering in 
the distance, now bursting apparently 
over our very heads, rendered it difficult 
to distinguish the. feeble tones of my 
dear aunt’s voice. 

The time—midnight ; the scene—the 
fearful contrast of light and darkness ; 
were well calculated to intensify the 
terrors of a tale which required no 
fictitious aid to lend it an interest. 


Once, and once only, began my 
aunt, has it been my fate to witness a 
storm such as this. You have not for- 
gotten, my love, that after the death of 
my father, and the break-up of my 
home, I spent several years on the Con- 
tinent. The end of 18— found me 
among the Pyrénées, accompanied as 
usual by Robville, my trusty courier, 
and the inseparable twins Maxsy and 
Paxsy. But Robville was old, and 
as obstinate as ancient, and by his 
mismanagement we had lost our way 
among the mountains. A storm and 
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an adventure followed as a matter of 
course. 

We had our storm; we arrived 
drenched at a small village inhabited 
only by the poorest of the poor; we 
solicited shelter, and were taken in, 
warmed and fed with the generous hos- 
pitality as often to be met with among 
the very poor as among those of a higher 
class. There was but one room in the 
barn-like hut in which we had taken 
refuge, and overruling the decorous 
scruples of my servants, I insisted upon 
their sharing with me the meagre fare, 
which was, however, the best our kind 
entertainers could place before us. The 
meal concluded, I was about to relieve 
them of my immediate presence, by 
retiring to a couch composed of the 
cushions and wraps from the carriage 
which had been prepared for me in one 
corner of the apartment, when the frail 
door which alone sheltered us from the 
terrific blast was burst suddenly open, 
and a figure, drenched to the skin, stag- 
gered rather than walked across the 
threshold, and advanced rapidly, with 
the same gait, among the now arisen 
group. 

Wrapped in a large but thin cloak, 
which concealed even the head and face, 
snow clinging in large patches to the 
slight form, the meagre dress running 
down with water—could it be? yes, it 
was—a woman. For one moment she 
paused, as if blinded by the light; the 
next, she laid an ice-cold hand on my 
shoulder, and, letting the hood fall par- 
tially from about her face, fixed her 
piercing black eyes upon me, as she 
uttered the words,— 


“Ta Grise vous appelle ! Pour 
Yamour de Dieu et de la Sainte 
Vierge !” 


Her words, her touch, thrilled me in 
a manner which even at this distance of 
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time I can recall with strange distinct- 
ness, 

The villagers trembled, crossed them- 
selves, and muttered words of fear and 
prayer. I felt no fear. Only, come 
what might, I must obey the strange 
command. I rose mechanically, and 
would have moved to the door, regard- 
less, nay, oblivious of the still furiously 
raging storm; utterly unconscious that 
I was without shawl or bonnet; my 
whole being apparently subservient to 
my weird visitor ;~when Maxsy and 
Paxsy, whose love’ for their mistress is 
more than proof against all imaginable 
terrors, sprang to me, clung to my dress, 
implored me to pause—not to be so rash, 
so mad ; while Robville and the pea- 
sants, roused for the momeft from their 
fear, joined their entreaties to those of 
the faithful twins. 

The Veiled Woman trembled visibly 
with impatience while the supplications 
continued, and when a moment’s pause 
enabled her to make herself heard, she 
once more repeated with emphasis, still 
fixing those eyes on my face 

‘La Grise vous appelle. Pour l'amour 
de Dieu et de la Sainte Vierge ;” adding 
with singular distinctness, “ Elle vous 
attend.” 

And then moving close to my side, 
she uttered in my ear a name, which, 
as I live, I declare to you was known, 
could be known, to no human being 
now living, nay, I should say then living, 
in this world. In those days we knew 
nought of mesmerism. Clairvoyance 
and animal magnetism were words un- 
framed, unthought of. Can you con- 
ceive my sensations? Can you wonder 
that I silenced the importunate group 
with one gesture, that I allowed the 
ghostlike woman to wrap my own cloak 
around me, to place my bonnet on my 
head, and that I followed her from the 
house in passive submission. 

“Ta Grise, La Grise terrible! La 
Morte qui se meurt. La Morte Vivante!” 
were the last words I heard muttered 
by one of the peasant girls as I crossed 
the threshold into the angry tempest. 

It was a fearful night. But I was 





a strong woman then; far stronger 
than my fragile guide, who bent and 
swayed with every blast, yet battled on 
with a pertinacity wonderful to behold. 
I will not weary you with a long account 
of the terrors of that midnight journey. 
At the end of nearly a mile of severe 
rock-climbing, we suddenly came to a 
spot where two animals, whether horses 
or mules I know not, stood sheltered in 
a cleft of the rock. We mounted them, 
and commenced another dreary ascent. 

If you have ever climbed up a wind- 
ing and a broken staircase on horseback, 
you can form some idea of this ex- 
traordinary ride. The stones rolled 
from under our horses’ feet, and fell 
with a dull hollow splash into—what ? 
What was beneath us? Where would 
one false step precipitate us? A flash 
of lightning revealed the deep dark 
waters of a mountain torrent, far, far 
beneath us. 

The difficulties of the ascent were 
only variedfby an occasional descent 
even more trying to my nerves. Re- 
peatedly I reeled in my saddle, and was 
only saved from falling by the indescrib- 
able sensation first imparted to me by the 
ice-cold touch of my companion, which 
was now renewed, and. lent to me a 
strength truly astonishing. At length 
the deep hollow sound under our horses’ 
feet, the regular motion and even 
ground, led me to hope that our des- 
tination was reached. And so it was. 
We alighted at a dead wall built into 
the rock. A gigantic crucifix occupied 
the centre. I perceived no sign, no 
movement from my companion. She 
merely waited. But ere we had stood 
many minutes the crucifix slowly, and 
apparently without agency, moved aside. 
Through the aperture thus formed we 
entered. 

Many were the passages we traversed, 
dark and sombre the rooms, gorgeously 
furnished,—cartains of velvet and satin, 
chairs and tables of richest gilt, and 
purest marble and ivory, studded with 
precious stones and gems, yet all covered 
with rust and mildew, all falling to 
decay, a prey to the moth. Curtains 
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from the richest looms hanging in tatters, 
carpets of the softest pile thick with the 
dust of ages. Rats scampered away as 
we approached ; bats rustled from behind 
the unhinged shutters,—an owl flew 
blindly out from one broken window, 
and a dark bird came tumbling heavily 
in at another. 

One dim lantern lighted us, carried 
by my guide, whom I followed closely, 
moving as in a dream. 

The rooms became darker and smaller. 
We crept up a winding staircase of in- 
terminable length. It landed us in an 
ante-room of the most humble descrip- 
tion ; through it we passed. One more 
door was opened, and I was ushered 
into a room totally different from all 
the others which I had yet seen. 

Very long—very low—very dark. No 
vestige of curtain or carpet decorated 
the bare walls and boarding. One dim 
candle burning on a small table on the 
further side of a huge funereal bed, round 
which the curtains were carefully closed; 
for the bed alone boasted drapery. A 
faint odour filled the apartment. Dim 
and death-like it stole into my very 
veins, and filled me with horror un- 
speakable. An intense longing to flee, 
to escape, to refuse to penetrate further 
these mysteries, for one moment gained 
possession of me. But the Veiled Woman 
laid her ice-cold hand once more on my 
shoulder, and once more I was her willing 
slave. 

In that attitude she paused. There 
was a dead silence in the room. My eyes 
were fixed on the bed with horrible 
fascination. No sound, no groan, no 
murmur, no breath issued from those 
closed curtains. Surely Death was there! 

3ut how? in what form? and why was 
I called on to gaze upon its terrors ? 

With a gliding motion, perfectly 
noiseless, the Veiled Woman advanced 
to the side of the bed, on which the dim 
candle cast a feeble light. Noiselessly 
she drew back the curtain. Involuntarily 
I covered my face. 

It was an awful moment. To me it 
seemed hours, nay, ages of ponderous 
silence weighing upon my excited brain. 


La Morte Vivante. 


Then a voice, clear yet feeble, uttered 
in accents, the wild peculiarity of which 
no words of mine could convey, “ Marie! 
Approche! C’est La Grise!” 

My hand seemed drawn from before 
my eyes, and I looked. . . . . Acoffin 
rested on the bare boards of the bedstead. 
A female form slightly raised by pillows 
rested therein. You will hardly believe 
me if I say that her beauty was far 
beyond anything I have ever witnessed 
elsewhere, for her hair was white as the 
driven snow, her face and form wasted 
away to a skeleton, the cheek-bones 
clearly defined, the poor cheeks rising 
and falling with every breath, the nose 
sharp, the lips a mere line of hue more 
leaden than the deadly white of the face. 
It was “La Morte qui se meurt.” It 
was Living Death, or rather death dying 
afresh. The eyes alone lived ; large and 
luminous, of unearthly beauty and sad- 
ness. Her dress of the softest grey tint 
harmonized with her whole appear- 
ance. 

Again she bade me approach, and 
oh! with the voice there was no 
movement of the lips. Slightly open, 
they seemed not to stir. Only the cheeks 
still rose and fell, and the eyes looked 
through and through my brain, or I 
should have known that she was dead. 

I could not but obey. I could 
not but approach her. And _ then, 
that measured voice told me a tale of 
such horror and woe, that, had I not 
heard it from the lips of her who had 
suffered and seen it herself, I could not 
have believed such things could be per- 
mitted in this beautiful world. Even 
now my heart stops beating, my blood 
freezes, as I realize that it is a true tale. 

*T looked for you,” said she, in 
French, “I knew you would come this 
year—this day—this hour. I have 
known it for fifty years. I have waited 
for it. And now you have to do for me 
a work, and you will do it.” 

She did not ask me, she told me 
I was to do it, and I knew I must; 
and if I had not so felt at once, I must 
have yielded to what followed. I 
tell you that this Living Dead spoke 
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to me of scenes in my past life of 
which no earthly being could have 
known. She uttered words that had 
been whispered into my ear alone, not 
then so very long before. She told me 
the thoughts that had combated in my 
heart at that moment, the strange cir- 
cumstances that had followed, and which 
could only be known to one other on 
earth; for my own story has been 
more wonderful than many and many 
which I have told you. 

When she ceased there was a 
pause. I marked her labouring breath, 
and more and more I marvelled as I 
gazed at the rise and fall of those 
transparent cheeks. Once more she re- 
sumed, and, still without turning even 
her head in the very slightest degree, she 
directed me to a black oak chest stand- 
ing not far from her bed, the only 
object of any value in the apartment. 
By her command I raised the lid; it 
contained only a casket of ancient device, 
highly decorated and emblazoned. I 
brought it to her. Would those atte- 
nuated hands now be raised from her 
side? Would that death-like stillness 
be broken? No: J was to raise the 
cover of this likewise. ‘I did so; a 
thick book in a cover of ebony, highly 
carved, met my view. 

“Le Livre Noir,—le Livre des Ta- 
bleaux,” said the measured tones, pro- 
nounced as one fancies a mechanical 
voice would utter.  C’est 14 ma vie,” 
said she; “ c’est ici ma mort.” 

She desired me to open the book. I 
did so. It contained eight pictures— 
between each a few pages of writing. 
The pictures were defective in drawing, 
in composition, in perspective. They 
were as full of faults as pictures could 
be. Yet the expression, as well of form 
as of face, therein delineated, was some- 
thing far beyond what we could dream 
of in the finest works of mere human 
art. As in the Living Dead herself, life 
was there, in spite of the total absence 
of all that sets forth and demonstrates 
life. And so it should have been, for 
they were the work of that Living Dead. 
Each picture portrayed a scene in her 
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life,—the story given in the pages follow- 
ing. She told me all. 


PICTURE FIRST. 


An ancient castle in Normandy—long 
uninhabited. The giant form of an 
old man at the castle-gate—a grim and 
gaunt figure, ill-favoured to behold. 

A long white road—two figures toil- 
ing painfully toward the castle. One, a 
man but a few years younger than the 
first named—the other, a young and 
lovely child with long curls of rich 
chesnut hair floating in the breeze, with 
large dark eyes full of youth and inno- 
cent happiness, dancing in the sunshine 
in spite of fatigue and toil. 

Could it be? Surely this could not 
portray the childhood of the Living 
Dead! Yet so it is. That fair young 
child—that pale still form, resting in her 
coffin, yet breathing, living—have but 
one soul, one spirit. 

She was of high rank, of noble birth. 
Misfortunes drove her from her home 
ere her tenth year was sped—drove her 
from all that childhood loves, to wander 
forth with no other guardian than that 
old man by her side, one whose life had 
been devoted to her family. He was 
taking her to his own land, where, in his 
simplicity, he believed all would know 
and love him still, although years had 
passed since he left his home, and now 
his very name was long forgotten there. 

They reach the castle gates. The men 
exchange greetings, and Anselm begs a 
glass of milk for the little one. Old 
Radoe fixes his fierce eyes upon her 
gentle face, and as he hands her the 
welcome draught, he asks: “ Have they 
journeyed far? Night draws on. The 
little one is foot-sore. Will they not 
rest with him that night?” 

Anselm gladly embraces an offer of so 
much apparent kindness, and they turn 
to follow their host. Not to the castle 
—no—years have passed since man slept 
within these walls—but to a rude yet 
massive chaumiére close adjoining. Here 
Radoc bids them welcome, and after a 
slender repast the two men enjoy their 
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pipes on the bench at the door, while 
the little one rests her weary limbs on 
the fresh green grass, or wanders among 
the few flower-beds left in the once 
brillant castle-garden. After a while 
the talk, as was but natural, fell upon 
the venerable pile before them. Anselm 
marvelled much that so goodly a build- 
ing should be deserted by its owners ; 
and Radoc, nothing loth, descanted on 
the ancient dignity and state of the old 
family to whom it still belonged. 

“Pardieu,” said he, “though they 
possess estates and chateaux in half the 
provinces, yet had they none like this. 
Notwithstanding these old walls have 
been deserted for upwards of two hundred 
years—left to the bats and the owls— 
to me and to my forefathers, For in the 
time of the last Count, who lived in his 
ancestral house, was a foul crime com- 
mitted here, since when it has been 
haunted by fearful sights and sounds, 
and no man dares to sleep therein—nor 
has dared since the year 15—, when the 
deed was done ; excepting only the Ra- 
doc of that day and his son—and even 
they were driven forth in the course of 
years, and forced to take up their abode 
in this lean-to where I now dwell. You 
must know,” continued the old man, 
‘*that we Radoes have filled the office 
of servitors to the De Crespignys since 
the Flood, for aught that isknown. Now 
every Radoc is tall beyond his fellow- 
men, and each Radoc has ever one only 
son, born but to live and die for the De 
Crespignys—and that is why we Radocs 
alone have been able to live so near to 
and take charge of this chateau, haunted 
as it is. for living De Crespigny a 
Radoc fears nor man nor devil. Yet 
even the love, the heart’s blood of our 
race, cannot break the spell. No, it is 
reserved for those of softer mould to 
effect that work. The curse must be 
removed by one of higher name, of purer 
fame—and I know that the time draws 
on, for so saith the prophecy.’ 

Anselm was curiously excited by these 
mysterious words, and eagerly he in- 
quired further. 

“List,” said Radoc, “list to the pro- 
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phecy ;” and he uttered in the patois of 
the district some lines of which I can 
only give you a rude translation :— 


A curse on the house of De Crespigny ! 
A ban on the blood-dyed walls ! 
Here dare not to rest, or to bow the knee, 
Till time has run on o’er a century— 
Till Radoc’s race nigh falls. 
Then innocence and youth shall sleep— 
High rank and name no vigil keep! .... 
Alone . . . within the Damask Room.... 
The curse is past—fulfill’d the doom. 
De Crespigny restored—forgiven . . 
Shall wed with her by w hom he’s shriven. . . 


“The day the deed was done,” con- 
tinued the old man, “these lines were 
traced by a blood-red hand in letters of 
fire on the wall of the Damask Room. 
You may read them there now. Till to- 
day I never understood their full import. 
I knew well that the time approached— 
nay, the time is passed; for, as I said 
before, it is upwards of two hundred years 
since the sentence was pronounced. Yet 
till now each Radoc has had one only 


son, stronger and taller than his fellow- 
men. Now only is our race about to 
fall. With me the last of the Radocs 


will be gathered to his fathers—and 
when, as will soon now occur—when the 
De Crespignys return in all their ancient 
state and grandeur to these ancestral 
walls, no Radoe will bid them welcome, 
—strange hands will wait upon them— 
strange voices respond to their commands 
—strange footsteps hasten to obey; only 
our bones will ever rest near them— 
only our spirits, faithful in death as in 
life, will ever linger around them !” 

The old man paused, and brushed 
with his hard rough hand something 
like a tear from his fierce black eyes. 
Anselm was deeply moved. 

“But how?—but how?” said he, 
eagerly ; “how shall the curse be re- 
moved? I understand not. Repeat to 
me once more the prophecy.” 

Radoe did so, pronouncing the last 
lines with great emphasis, and pausing 
with a meaning look at the end. 

“ Friend,” said he at length, drawing 
nearer to Anselm, and gazing earnestly 
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into the-mild blue eyes of the old Swiss ; 
“friend, the time is come. Yon child 
averts the doom. Innocence and youth 
—high rank and name. Nay, start 
not,” for Anselm all but rose from his 
seat at the words, “I betray you not. 
Nay, I assist you on your way when 
day dawns. But think not to deceive 
me! As you neared these gates, as my 
eye fell on yon little one, I knew it all. 
And more still I know. I know that 
by her alone can the curse be averted— 
the prophecy fulfilled. Yon child will 
sleep this night in the Damask Room.” 

Anselm shuddered, and drew further 
from his companion. 

“Shall wed with her by whom he’s 
shriven,” pronounced Radoc, in a low 
guttural tone, his eyes still fixed on 
Anselm. “ And what fear you for her? 
A good night’s rest in a good bed?” 
What can the Powers of Darkness 
effect against the innocence of child- 
hood! Pardieu! You are fortunate to 
secure her welfare so easily. What 
better can you do for her?” 

“ What, indeed?” He thought of 
his delicate charge—highly nurtured, 
highly bred. How was she to rough it 
through a life of poverty? He remem- 
bered his age, his failing health . 

He would hesitate no more. His hand 
is hastily outstretched, and grasped by 
that of the ancient servitor. 

No word was spoken. In silence they 
smoked on for a while. Then Radoc 
rose and fetched out his old lantern of 
horn, while Anselm signed to the little 
one to come to him, Already was her 
fatigue passed away. She bounded 
towards him, her soft hair floating like 
a veil around her sweet face—those eyes, 
raised to his own, so full of joy and 
life. Oh, surely there was before her a 
long, long life of happiness! ... . 


PICTURE SECOND. 


A small chamber in the castle, par- 
tially hung with damask. A large bed 
with damask curtains. The two old 
men and the child entering at a door. 
Luminous, yet now almost illegible cha- 
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racters, traced on the only uncovered 
space on the wall. Yet is there nothing 
in the room to alarm: on the contrary, 
it has an air of almost English comfort. 
The child is delighted, and overwhelms 
her conductors with questions. 

“And is it true, dear Anselm, that I 
sleep here this night? this little room 
all to myself! And a real bed once 
more! How many nights have passed 
since I have slept in a real soft bed !” 

A few minutes, and the child is nest- 
ling her fair head into the pillow. A 
few minutes more, and she is all unwit- 
tingly alone in that haunted pile. An- 
selm would fain have watched by her 
side; but Radoc, fearful of the least 
infringement of the command, would 
not even permit him to remain outside 
the building, but dragged him by main 
force into his own small dwelling, and 
closed the door.. ... 


PICTURE THIRD. 

The same room—the Damask Room— 
but oh! how to render into words the 
thrilling horror of that scene. 

A dim and ghostly light shone through 
the arena—a faint, a green and sickly 
light—the air was filled with dim and 
ghostly shapes : huge heads with hardly 
defined yet distorted dwarf forms—faces 
with expressions all too diabolical and 
misshapen, cloudy, filmy horrors ; skele- 
ton hands with claw-like fingers. On 
the floor rolled and twisted a huge green 
serpent with blood-red and terribly 
human eyes, pursuing a gigantic cat, 
black as death, of long long hair and 
twisted horns; which in its turn was 
bent on the destruction of an animal 
resembling a dog, but with human eyes 
and sea-green skin. A mingled sound 
of shrieks and groans, moanings, cries, 
and hissings. In the midst, a little 
fair child, crouching in deadly terror 
against the dark damask pillow, sitting 
almost upright in bed, her very lips 
blanched with terror, her large lustrous 
eyes open widely—widely, as though 
they could never close again—her sweet 
soft breath coming in spasms of wildest 
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agony.... Hours sped, and still 
the turmoil raged, and still those inno- 
cent eyes grew more and more intense 
in their expression of agony. And 
when by degrees tlie filmy horrors all 
passed away, there glided into the room 
a more silent company. 

Alone—in that Damask Room, at the 
dead hour of night, that little child 
saw with her own eyes the faces, the 
forms, of all those with whom her future 
life was to be passed, all those she must 
meet as friends or foes. Then and 
there was.the Future laid bare before 
her, graven on the tablet of her fresh 
childish memory. There she saw 
me. ‘There she knew all that would 
occur on the night of which I have 
told you. There, too, she saw him to 
whom she was to be more than all the 
world besides—and there she learnt how 
strangely she was to blight yet brighten 
his life. 


PICTURE FOURTH. 


Again, the Damask Room. It is the 
dawn of day. The two old men are 
entering at the door; the one all un- 
nerved and trembling with anxiety to 
see how it fared with his little one : the 
face of the other betrays mingled curio- 
sity and triumph, as he drags rather 
than leads his companion to the bed. 
The little one is there; but oh, how 
changed! how sadly changed! Still 
crouching against the bed’s head—still 
half buried in the big damask pillow, 
the tiny hands still grasping it in almost 
deadly agony, the large eyes still wide, 
wide open, as though they never more 
could close. What must not those eyes 
have looked upon, that in one short 
night all child-like brightness should 
have passed away from them, replaced 
by that wild, fixed, anxious gaze. Deep 
lines were on the fair young face. The 
chestnut hair was white as driven snow. 
Now, indeed, could I trace the likeness 
to La Grise! La Grise terrible. The 
Living Dead! . . . . Theold men look 
into each other’s eyes. Radoc knows that 
the curse has fallen from his master’s 
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house ; but Anselm feels that it has fallen 
on his little one... .. 


PICTURE FIFTH. 


A fair castle in Normandy surrounded 
by a magnificent pleasaunce ; the banks 
of a river ; a young girl, dressed in sober 
robes of softest grey, seated listlessly on 
the grass, neither reading nor working— 
neither musing nor dreaming dreams of 
girlhood—only living, living on through 
her dreary death-life. Again the air is 
filled with shadowy forms, waving round 
her, ever moving, ever present. Nearest 
to her glides her second self; one like 
her in all points save one—the eyes. Her 
eyes have lost the wild, scared look of 
fear ; only a deep sadness, a far-off look 
of settled woe, will meet your gaze. But 
the Shadow’s eyes are wild, and wicked 
too, The Shadow’s face is ever twisted 
into grimaces horrible to look upon. 
The Shadow ever mocks her, never 
leaves her, yet is visible to none 
but her. 

In the distance, a young man advances; 
handsome, gifted, well born. It is the 
Lord de Crespigny ; he whose curse she 
has taken, whose race she has saved. 
For the prophecy has been fullfilled ; 
ence more the De Crespignys reign in 
all their former state at the Chateau of 
Corridac : once more the ancient walls 
resound with sounds of merriment. But 
the curse has clung to the little one. 
She bore forth from the Damask Room 
a darkened spirit, a haunted life. For her, 
too, the prophecy must be fulfilled, 
Riches came to her. How it came to 
pass I know not, for an this portion of 
her history she did not dwell ; but this 
fair domain was hers, and here she had 
lived her haunted dream-life and waited 
—waited for the day, the hour, which 
well she knew, when the Lord De Cres- 
pigny should come. 

And now he came. Slowly she rose, 
and-went to meet him. She placed her 
hand in his ; she raised her haunted eyes, 
heavy with visions, to his face. The 
young man paused in great amaze, as 
well he might. What wondrous dream 
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was this !—or was it real? Her beauty 
passed all words, so sweet, and yet so 
strangely sad. He had seen many pass- 
ing fair, but never one like this. His 
heart beat wildly, but hers kept on its 
measured pace. For her, joy and sor- 
row, love and hate, were not ; only the 
haunted life, only the knowledge of all 
that was to be. .... 


PICTURE SIXTH. 

The Chateau of Corridac once more, 
but notthe Damask Room. A light and 
airy salon, with windows opening on to 
the river. A salon furnished with all 
the luxury of the day, a couch drawn 
near to the window, on it the Living 
Dead ; close to her, De Crespigny. He had 
brought his bride to his ancestral home. 
Of her former visit there he knew 
nought. In her dead heart the return 
to a scene of so much terror could 
awaken no feelings of fear or pain. 

They are silent, both, side by side, 
hand in hand. They gaze into each 
other’s eyes. She is unchanged,—-still the 
same snow-white hair—the same sad far- 
off gaze of mournfulness, the old-young 
face, the soft grey dress. Only the second 
self is gone ; the filmy shapes no longer 
hover near. But he—oh, in him much 
is changed. His youthful joy is gone; 
the bright quick glance, the ready word, 
the jest, the life. He, too, is sad and 
silent now. They rarely spoke. She 
lived and gazed at her haunted life. He 
lived and thought of her. .... 


PICTURE SEVENTH. 


The same chateau once more, but no 
longer in repose. It is midnight, but 
lights flash and flicker on the ancient 
walls ; servants are hurrying to and fro ; 
steeds hastily saddled are led forth and as 
hastily mounted. Men are calling to 
one another; girls and women crying; 
and one may there be seen more eager 
than the rest, one to whom all there look 
—pale, haggard, with dress in disarray. 
His face tells all the anguish he endures ; 
yet has it more of life than when last we 
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looked upon it. He is roughly awakened 
from his dream of mingled bliss and 
heaviness. La Grise has fled—nay, 
vanished! Only the living flee. The 
wife of the Lord De Crespigny has faded 
from his side, and none can tell whither. 
But now she was here, her hand was in 
his own, and yet she is gone, and no 


PICTURE EIGHTH 


Portrays the scene which I witnessed 
with my own eyes, and of which 
I have tried to give you some faint idea. 
The long, low room, the draped bed, the 
coffin, and its strange yet lovely occ- 
pant. How she left the castle she told 
me not, nor why. Only she said, “ When 
the time came I knew that I must go. 
It was not hard to leave him, though he 
loved me. I knew nor love nor hate.” 
She came to the place where I found her. 
Here she had dwelt for forty years, 
always in her coffin, always with- 
out hope, or joy, or fear, or love ; with 
no interest, no occupation, no life. 

De Crespigny had never traced her. 
“Tt was not to be,” said she. Vague 
stories of her strange existence, her 
death-life, were afloat in the neighbour- 
hood, but they were little attended to, 
for poverty and time had dulled curio- 
sity and gossip. When spoken of, it 
was as “La Grise terrible—La Morte 
qui meurt.” 

* And now,” said she, as I closed the 
buok, “ you will do for me what I shall 
say. You will take this book to the 
Lord De Crespigny ; show it to him, 
page after page, picture after picture. 
He is now at his Chateau of Corridac. 
Tell him that I am dead. That with 
me the curse has left this world, and in 
the next I bearit not. Tell him, I left 
him not for love or hate, but that 2 was 
to be, and so it was. He was to livea 
life of love and happiness. For me were 
neither here : I go where both will be. 
Go now, and do my bidding.” 

I dared not disobey. With one lin- 
gering glance at that death-like form, at 
the dark low room, the oak chest, the 
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coffin, I grasped the heavy book and 
turned to go. 

Once more the veiled one glided forth ; 
once more I followed her through all the 
ghostly rooms, and the day was already 
old when I found myself in the little 
village which I had so strangely left at 
midnight. 

“And did you take the book ?” said 
I, eagerly, as my aunt paused. “ Did 
you go to the Chateau of Corridac? Did 
you see the Lord De Crespigny ?” 

“T did,” replied my aunt. “I lost 
no time, but at once sought the chateau, 
to which I had been so strangely di- 
rected. It was a noble building, and 
evidently the abode of great wealth. 
Nothing was wanting to add to its beauty, 
or even luxury. I sent in my card, with 
a request for a private interview with 
Lord De Crespigny. 

As I waited in a magnificent salon, 
a lady richly attired swept past the 
windows, which opened to the ground. 
With her were two children, a boy and 
a girl. Both were fair and lovely to 
behold. I could hear their voices as I 
stood half concealed by the curtains. 
The words “ Papa” and ‘“‘ Mamma” first 
caught my ear. The boy was eagerly 
telling some tale of childish enterprise ; 
the girl ever and anon chiming in with 
some gentle remark. The lady listened 
smilingly, and bid them tell it all again 
to “Papa.” It was evident that they were 
at home. “Surely,” thought I, “ this 
cannot be the wife of De Crespigny. 
Surely he cannot have forgotten his 
Phantom Bride !” 

Alas! it was a woman’s thought ; a 
thought of constancy; and even as it 
passed my mind those upon whom I 
gazed were joined bya fourth. A gentle- 
man, tall and majestic, yet numbering 
some seventy years at least, crossed the 
green lawn at some distance, and the 
children running to him called “ Papa! 
papa !” while the lady advanced to meet 
him, and placed her arm within his 
own. Could I mistake that face? Even 
at that distance the singular resemblance 
to the picture of De Crespigny’s young 
lord was too marked to escape my atten- 
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tion. I drew back hastily, with an 
involuntary exclamation of surprise, so 
differently had I pictured to myself my 
meeting with the Living Dead. 

Another moment, and he was at my 
side, bowing with all the courtliness of 
the old French nobdlesse. 

How I told him my tale, how I got 
through all I had to say, is even 
now to me a matter of marvel. He 
listened at first with an air of well-main- 
tained courtesy, but ere long his face 
became of ashy paleness ; even from his 
lips the colour faded; his hand was 
raised to his eyes, and in the action it 
trembled visibly. 

When I drew the book from beneath 
my cloak, and placed it before him, he 
shrank for one moment, with a horror 
evidently uncontrollable,from touchingit ; 
but mastering his emotion with a great 
effort, he followed me through the ghostly 
tale so strangely interwoven with the 
story of his own early life. 

At the conclusion I raised my eyes to 
his face, upon which I had as yet scarcely 
dared to fix my gaze. It was no longer 
agitated. The lips were firmly closed. 
Deep lines were about the eyes and fore- 
head. Years seemed to have passed over 
him since I saw him first with his 
lovely wife and those fair young 
children. 

Twice he essayed to speak, and twice 
his voice died away in husky whispers. 
Yes, he had loved her !—that Living 
Dead. He had loved her well and truly, 
for her memory yet dwelt in his heart. 

Once more he strove to speak, and 
this time his voice was audible, though 
the tones were strained. Laying his 
hand on “ Le livre noir,” he bent to me 
lowly. . 

“ I thank you, Madame,” said he in 
excellent English, though with a foreign 
accent ; “I thank you for the noble 
courage you have shown, for your ready 
kindness. Forgive me if I quit you 
somewhat hastily. No man could hear 
unmoved what I have heard this day. 
If you will permit me, I will write to 
you. It is but right that you should 
know the whole.” 
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T rose, and, almost overcome at the 
sight of the brave old gentleman strug- 
gling thus manfully with his strange 
weight of memory and sorrow, hastened 
to relieve him of my presence. 

“ But surely you accepted his offer? 
You did not refuse to receive his account 
of the wonderful events, my dear aunt ?” 
said I, as Aunt Mary drew her shawl 
more closely round her, and prepared to 
rise from her chair. 

“On the contrary, my love. I assured 
him that I should be most grateful to 
him for the performance of his promise,” 
replied my aunt, as sheclosed the window, 
against the panes of which the summer 
rain now beat in torrents; “and his 
letter followed me to England within a 
month of the time when I saw him ; but 
as the little MS. was marked ‘ strictly 
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private and confidential,’ I fear I must 
break off my story at this point, 
and leave you either to die of 
curiosity or to invent a finale for your- 
self, I will, however, tell you this much : 
the second marriage was an affair of love 
on one side only,—that of the lady. He 
married her from the very nobility of 
his nature, because he fancied that he 
had unwittingly given her cause to 
believe that he felt for her what he 
never could feel for any but that Living 
Dead. There, I have told you all 
that I dare to tell of La Grise—La Grise 
terrible—La Morte qui meurt.” 

And with these words my aunt 
returned to the bedside of Maxsy and 
Paxsy, leaving me by no means easy in 
my mind, in all the darkness and gloom 
of that usually cheerful little parlour, 
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Were we to believe implicitly in those 
luscious descriptions of the present sea- 
son, by which, if by nothing else, the 
late Mr. Dickens asserted his powers 
of imagination, we should picture to 
ourselves all England given over at this 
moment to the indulgence of “ the best 
feelings of our nature ”—to the resuscita- 
tion of family ties, the mutual forgive 
ness of injuries, and hilarious but inno- 
cent conviviality. Although, however, 
we are not so credulous as to accept 
these pictures as average sper imens of 
an Englishman’s mode of spending 
Christmas, we are not so cynical as to 
deny the truth of them altogether, or to 
speak of such festive traditions with 
that exquisite contempt which a certai 
class of writers seem to think the 
“correct” tone; but which, to our mind, 
is an extreme just as conventional, just 
as superficial—if you like, just as vulgar 
—as the other. We do believe that the 
season of Christmas awakens in a great 
many people associations and reminis- 
cences which do them good for a while ; 
that of those who are beyond the reach 
of such influences the good nature effer 
vesces, to use a phrase of Mr. Disraeli ; 
and that, on the whole, it is a time 
when, notwithstanding the admixture 
of a large element of hypocrisy in the 
old-established methods of celebrating 
it, there is a good deal of real happiness 
and unaffected enjoyment, which re- 
animate the charities of life, and dispose 
people to think less evil of each other 
than they are inclined to do at ordinary 
times. 

Christmas, being supposed to be the 
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1 “The Dinner Partyat Marney,” in “Sybil, 
or the Two Nations,” where a character not 
wholly unlike one we have here attempted to 
depict is to be found in Lord Marney 


season par excellence of hospitality, is 
supposed to be the very cradle and 
fountain of all those social fictions on 
which hospitality is built. We have 
therefore taken advantage of the time to 
say what we have to say on the subject. 
But the vices incidental to the practice 
of hospitality, which persons are gener- 
ally thinking of when they declare it to 
be humbug, are not the vices on which 
it is our purpose to dwell in this article, 
Che idea of the social treadmill, whether 
in town or country, is that of a number 
of persons keeping up a round of enter- 
tainments which they find laborious and 
dull, simply because they have got into 
a groove and don’t know how to get 
out of it. That is not what we are 
thinking of at all; it is something 
quite different. We have in view the 
humbug not of the man who doesn’t 
want to see you when he asks you, but 
of the man who does. This is a less 
common form of the disease than the 
other, but, morally speaking, it is a much 
worse one. Because he who practises 
the former kind of humbug is only part 
of a system, whereas he who practises 
the latter does it for himself alone. 
This, we think, is a character whom 
satirists have hitherto spared. But he 
richly deserves castigation. Opulent 
persons who can afford led-captains and 
lady-companions, and the like, bear a 
faint and distant resemblance to him. 
But they are obliged to pay for their 
whistle ; and, after all, there is no real 
disguise about the whole transaction. 
It is the villain who, under the mask of 
hospitality, turns his friend into a led- 
captain, and tries to get all the gain 
that is to be got out of that agreeable 
relationship, without the expense of it ; 
who would make the temple of friend- 
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ship a den of thieves, and reduce the 
most exalted of human ties to the level 
of the basest —that here excites our scorn 
and indignation. What is all this hollow 
declamation about?—says the reader. 
He shall soon know. There is more in 
it than he thinks for. 

No doubt the most amiable form 
which this vice is capable of assuming 
is where the host requires your services 
as a genuine conviva, a companion with 
whom he can eat and drink more agree- 
ably than he can by himself, or whose 
presence serves him as an excuse, either 
to himself or his wife, for more luxury 
than usual. Amiable, indeed! I hear 
some one exclaim. Why, such a man 
is the very prince of good fellows! 
Softly, my friend. We never said that 
he was not what is often called “‘a good 
fellow,” simply meaning a man of strong 
social propensities, a healthily developed 
animalism, and with no indisposition to 
spend his money on his friends, pro- 
vided they promote his self-indulgence. 
But thwart my friend Glowworm inany of 
the objects of his life, keep him waiting 
for his dinner, refuse to share the second 
bottle, go to sleep in the smoking-room, 
and see what your fate will be. Mind, 
let it be distinctly understood that we 
have no sympathy with any one of the 
three transgressions aforesaid. To keepa 
man waiting for his dinner is to do him 
a physical injury; to drink only one 
bottle when you can get two is simply 
a confession of weakness ; and to go to 
sleep over that cozy, lazy chat to which 
the “sweetest morsel of the night” 
should be dedicated, is an act which, 
when not the result of overpowering 
bodily fatigue, is sheer stupidity. That 
is not the point. True hospitality, un- 
selfish hospitality, consists in allowing 
a guest to do exactly as he likes; and 
when he makes a blunder, such as 
being late for dinner, to show no irrita- 
tion at what hurts only yourself and not 
him. But the host we have in our eye 
shows by unmistakeable signs that he 
has asked you to his house for his own 
enjoyment, not yours ; and that, if you 
can’t give him what he wants, you had 
better go about your business. The best 


thing about Glowworm is that his require- 
ments don’t extend beyond the powers of 
most persons in good health, who live a 
good deal out of doors, and take due plea- 
sure in the refined indulgence of all 
natural appetites. The chains in which he 
binds you are forged by the same selfish- 
ness as in other cases ; but you feel them 
less. The host is not more hospitable, 
but the guest is less likely to be uncom- 
fortable, than in other associations de- 
pendent on analogous motives. 

As the above is the mildest form in 
which this infirmity manifests itself, so 
we think the most exasperating is where 
a man asks you to his house simply to use 
you as atalking-machine. When such a 
man has exhausted all the power of 
opposition and contradiction which his 
wife, his schoolmaster, and the principal 
farmers present to him, he bethinks 
himself of getting a fresh man down 
from London to go on with while they 
are hors de combat. “Come down to 
Mangoldworzleshire, Snob, my boy,” 
says Major Ponto, in that inimitable 
“ Book of Snobs,” “and Ill give you 
as good a day’s shooting, and as good 
a class of claret, as any in the country.” 
Now, this in Ponto was a mere little 
bit of harmless swagger. There was 
no deep-laid design in it. Not so with 
the Rev. Bull Terrier, who comes up 
from the North in May, ostensibly to see 
the Exhibition, but in reality to secure 
a supply of victims for summer con 
sumption, vice wife, squire, farmers, 
and clergyman, turned out to g 
so to speak, to recover from the effects 
of many a hard run during the pre- 
vious six months. “ Ah,” says Bull, 
“when are you coming dowa to Goreham, 
old fellow? I saw Sir John’s keeper 
the other day ; he says he can give you 
some fishing”—the serpent !—“ and we 
shall ba very glad to see you.” 
person I know will be, anl that is poor 
Mrs. Terrier, whose only hope of re 
covering her flesh depends on the 
advent of a guest who will divert the 
fire from herself. So in a hurried way, 
and not thinking of quite all you are 
committing yourself to, you reply th at 
you will be most happy to run do wa 
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next week, and go home to bed, saying 
to yourself that, after all, Terrier is a 
good hospitable fellow. And so in 
one sense—the conventional sense of 
the word—he is. He sends his pony- 
chaise to meet you at the station, 
and, after a journey of nearly two 
hundred miles by rail, into it you 
tumble on a raw spring evening; your 
whole soul wrapped up in the ex- 
pectation of dinner. The very pony 
has the air of an animal whose mane 
and tail have been nearly talked off. 
The driver is quite silent. All power 
of loquacity has been taken out of him. 
Arrived at the house, you meet a hearty 
welcome from the servants, who are 
only too glad to see a stranger in the 
house, and walk into the dining-room, 
where, however, there is no sign of 
dinner, “ Missis,” you are told, has gone 
to stay with her sister, and “ master” is 
out in the parish. Confound it! you say 
to yourself,—but it’s seven o’clock: what 
does this mean? ‘‘ What time does Mr. 
Terrier dine?” you ask. “Oh, just ac- 
cording to what time he comes in,” is 
the reply. This provoking platitude 
only irritates without informing you, 
and you stare in impatient perplexity 
at the self-possessed handmaiden, who 
communicates a trait in her master’s 
character which would cause a domestic 
revolution in half the homes of England, 
as if it was the most ordinary behaviour 
in the world. Well, there is nothing 
for it but to wait. And after waiting 
about three-quarters of an hour—by 
which time it is eight o’clock—in trots 
Bull, with the sweetest of smiles upon 
his face. ‘I’m so glad you've come,” 
he says, shaking your hand heartily. 
“Have you been here long !—we'll have 
some dinner directly,” he adds, ap- 
parently as if that might have been 
quite an open question before he spoke. 
There is something exasperatingly cool 
about the whole of this address, as if 
there was nothing at all odd in the 
situation which required an apology. 
But if one thing does inflict upon us 
keener disgust than another, it is to hear 
people talk of having “some” dinner. 
You can’t have some dinner. Such lan- 
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guage implies a radically false conception 
of the whole meal. You may have some 
food ; but it is impossible to quantify 
dinner. There may be different kinds 
of dinner, but each one is complete 
within itself. Whether you have six 
spoonfuls of soup or twelve, one slice of 
mutton or two, a wing only or a wing 
and a merry-thought of the chicken, 
you have equally had dinner—a repast 
complete within itself—the realization 
of a distinct idea, If you see a man 
only five feet high, you don’t call him 
someman. Anda beefsteak and a Welsh 
rabbit at the “‘ Cock” is just as much @ 
dinner as a feast @ la Russe, of courses 
innumerable. Not but what much de- 
pends on the consumer. The elements 
which compose the meal may be dinner, 
or not, according to the spirit in which 
they are received, Ad modum recipientis 
recipiuntur. To minds which cannot 
comprehend what dinner is, nothing ts 
dinner. It is simply a block of meat. 
The man of taste clothes it with form 
in his own mind, and to him, subjec- 
tively, it is dinner. Now of this form 
or idea you can’t have some, That is 
too ridiculous. 

All this passes through your mind in 
no time, while you are standing with 
your back to the fireplace waiting for 
your host, who is washing his hands up- 
stairs. Every cloud has its silver lining, 
and presently the gleam of damask and 
the flashing of silver pierce through the 
moral gloom in which you are enveloped, 
and you begin, like Bob Sawyer after 
supper, to feel quite convivial. Down 
comes Bull, the picture of geniality. 
* Tm rather chilly,” he says—he doesn’t 
ask if you are. “I think we'll 
have the fire lighted.” The grate 
crackles and blazes, the curtains are 
drawn, the lamp is placed upon the 
table, the lid is taken off the soup- 
tureen. Yes, you have got dinner at 
last, that is certain, though it is nearly 
nine o'clock, and for a while all goes 
well, Notwithstanding your very natu- 
ral suspicions of a man who has spoken 
of dinner with so much ignorant levity 
as is evinced by prefixing the word 
“some” to that imperial meal, you dis- 






























cover that you can dine at Terrier’s. 
But experience soon teaches you that 
the price of that privilege is consider- 
able. 

“They must be awfully hard up in 
Paris, I should think,” says he; “I 
shouldn’t like to be there.” 

“No more should I. Why should 
the Prussians do anything more than 
starve them out?” 

“Oh, that would take a long time ; 
the French have got plenty of bread 
and plenty of wine ; the Prussians would 
be fools to rely on famine.” 

“Yes, perhaps they would,” is your 
answer. “They would find it difficult 
to stay in France through the winter.” 

“T don’t see that,” he says; “they've 
got the whole country.” 

“Yes, to be sure. And the Prussian 
cavalry is supreme.” 

“Tt is not so good as the Numidian 
cavalry was under Hannibal.” 

“ Ah, yes,” you cry with an expression 
of the deepest interest. ‘Let's see— 
what were some of their chief exploits?” 

“Oh, they never performed any 
great exploits, you know. You know 
very well what they were. Hannibal 
must have been a magnificent general.” 

“Hannibal, Turenne, and who was the 
third of whom Napoleon thought so 
highly ?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. I should 
think Turenne would have been bothered 
a great deal by the Crown Prince.” 

“Yes, the Crown Prince is a great 
man. He wouldn’t have allowed him- 
self to be outnumbered like the French.” 

“The French never were outnumbered 
—that’s a mere delusion.” 

“ Well, whether or no, their infantry 
was so inferior that the odds must have 
been the other way, to have given them 
a chance.” 

“T don’t see that. The infantry fought 
splendidly on several occasions.” 

“ Badly officered,” you suggest as a safe 
observation, being in fact the only solu- 
tion now left. But Bull would scorn 
to be done in that way. 

“They're much better officered than 
the English,” he says. 

And now, finding that he is determined 
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not to allow you to agree with him on 
this subject, perhaps you try another. 
But ever if he lets you leave the other 
till he has done with it himself, you find 
no change. The chances are, however, 
that, after his last reply, he will add, 
“ Don’t you think so?” 

Well, you hardly know ; the systems 
are so different, you say ; or make some 
other evasive remark of equal originality 
and power, on a par with the rest of the 
conversation. 

Now Bull is in his element at once. 
You have indirectly contradicted him. 

“Pooh! you must know—English 
officers are never taught anything at 
all,” in tones of indescribable contempt. 

“But they do pretty well in battle, 
somehow.” 

“They're not afraid of knocking 
their heads against a wall—I know 
that,” he says, “if that’s what you 
mean.” 

You press him with historical instances 
to show that they could do something 
more. But as you find him to retain 
a firm and unalterable conviction that 
the only war of any magnitude in which 
English troops ever were engaged was 
the Crimean, and that our successes 
there, which have been immensely ex- 
aggerated, were only a series of lucky 
accidents, it is impossible to pursue 
the subject, and you are obliged to 
listen to him for another quarter of an 
hour, as he continues to reiterate with 
heightened and contemptuous emphasis 
every one of his previous statements. 
This is exactly what Terrier likes— 
to get, that is, a man fixed at his 
dinner-table, and, after reducing him 
to silence by the process aforesaid, to 
enunciate a series of propositions which 
he knows are disagreeable to him, but 
which he knows also that the poor fellow 
will be afraid to challenge. It is for 
this he invites him to his house, gives him 
of his mutton and his claret, procures 
him fishing and shooting, and in fact 
coddles him and fattens him up as it 
were for the evening shambles. If you 
can bear this periodic torture, and can 
put up with such laxity about the hour 
of dinner as naturally flows from your 
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host’s uncivilized and illogical concep- 
tion of that institution, in other respects 
you are in clover. Bull won’t put himself 
out of his way, or suspend a single one of 
his eccentric habits, to save you from the 
worst inconvenience; for that would 
defeat the very object of his hospitality. 
But submit to his conditions, and you 
material comfort will be great. He 
has the reputation of being a most hos- 


pitable fellow. But he acts on the 
maxim that 

“True self-love and social are the same,” 
in a much narrower sense than was 


ever intended by the poet, and in open 
defiance of the Homeric maxim that 
guests come from God. Doubtless Homer 
and ourselves mean two different kinds 
of guests. But then, to use a conve 
nient and compendious formula, the 
principle is the same. 

There is a vast deal of what passes 
current for hospitality in the world 
which is nothing better than this. 
And lest the reader should fancy us more 
in earnest than we are, we don’t really 
mean that this is bad. But what we do 
mean is that as in the whole field of 
jolly good fellowship, so in this parti- 
cular department of it, there is much 
deception practised, and that people get 
eredit for a much larger stock of bene- 
volence than they actually possess. 
Terrier, for instance, is a man of the 
most kindly impulses, who, if he heard 
of a friend being in trouble, would feel 
sincerely sorry as long as his misfor- 
tunes lasted, and would help him if he 
could. He is a man, too, of an affec 
tionate nature, who is conscious of 
feeling happy in the company cf a man 
he likes; in general society he is 
most agreeable, being a man of high 
culture, considerable native ability, and 
a strong sense of humour. All this 
he is. But hospitable he is not in 
the true sense of the word, who gives 
you dinner and bed merely for the sake 
of bullying you. It may be objected 
that so cordial and good-natured a man 
could take no pleasure in bullying people. 
But they will not think so who have 
observed how easily tricks of this kind 
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grow upon men who are extremely able 
without being equally observant; and 
whose intellectual irritability is not kept 
under by an habitual consciousness that 
in society it is not tolerated. 

A third kind of spurious hospitality 
is the fussy, harassing species, which is 
to the Jast-mentioned what the crank 
is to the lash. Far be it from the pre- 
sent writer to insinuate that he ever 
has been, ever expects to be, or ever 
wishes to be, received as a lion in any 
quarter. Nevertheless, in remote rural 
districts, even in these days of railroads 
and newspapers, a visitor from London 
is a novelty, and can be utilized by an 
adroit host. Such a host is Bobbins, of 
Gossup-in-the-Bogs, Torkshire. Bobbins 
has just the same amount of natural 
cordiality as Terrier, is just as glad to 
see you, and entertains you nearly if not 
quite as well. But hospitable he will 
not allow himself to be, because, like 
Terrier, he has always got a selfish 
object to gain by your presence in his 
house, in pursuit of which your own 
comfort and convenience vanish from 
his mind. Bobbins’s passion is not for 
argument, but for exposition tempered 
by small talk. And just as to one man 
you are an excuse for a better dinner, 
more wine, and a longer smoke, so to 
Bobbins are you an excuse for more 
bobbing about, more lecturing, more in- 
dulgence in petty scandal. It is a much 
longer journey to Gossup than it is to 
Goreham, and you arrive there tired in 
proportion, What you would like best is 
a quiet chat with Bobbins after dinner, 
an early pipe, and an early retirement 
to bed. But Bobbins did not ask you all 
the way to Torkshire to please you. 
So he says to his wife, about the middle 
of dinner, “Oh, Susan, I’ve asked old 
Mr. Wether to look in this evening. I 
knew he would like to meet John.” 
Accordingly, just as you are raising to 
your lips your second glass of port, 
aringat the bell announces the arrival 
of the gentleman whose good taste 
makes him like to see you, and he 
is shown into the dining-room. You 
have met him before, and you shake 
hands with warmth. Now in Wether 
























himself there is no harm: he is only a 
little solemn, a little prosy, and a little 
inarticulate by reason of his want 
of teeth, but mixed with Bobbins, 
like common air with coal gas, he 
becomes noxious directly. Of course, 


the first thing he asks you is if 


you are going to make a long stay. 
Before you can reply Bobbins takes the 
answer out of your mouth, and immedi- 
ately expounds to Mr. Wether at some 
length your plans and prospects for the 
next three days, as settled by himself. 
The next question is, equally of course, 
whether there is any news, and, equally 
of course, it is answered for you. ‘These 
two subjects being exhausted, Bobbins 
and his friend fall to on parochi il topics, 
stimulated by the presence of a stranger, 
to whom each in turn volunteers an 
explanatory “aside.” This lasts for hours. 
To move from your seat would be high 
treason. The present writer tried it on 
once, and went out into the garden with 
a cigar. He was speedily brought back. 
“JT want you to talk to Mr. Wether,” 
said Bobbins. We went back, and the 
conversation was resumed as_ before ; 
that is, confined exclusively to these two. 
The whole evening is passed in just the 
same manner; and when Wether goes 
away at twelve o'clock, he has certainly 
had the satisfaction of seeing you—but 
that is all: he has not been allowed to 
hear you. The next day you go out 
shooting, and come in, more tired than 
ever, to a late dinner. Before the cloth 
is off the table, Bobbins, who doesn’t 
rest, looks at his watch. “ We mustn’t 
sit very long,” he says. “1 promised 
the Blinkers we would walk up there 
this evening: they want to see you, 
I know.” Confound the Blinkers ! is 
your internal ejaculation. But all 
you can do is to say, meekly, that you 
are quite ready ; and off you go accord- 
ingly, only to tind the scene of last night 
re-enacted. The Blinkers do see you ; 
and let us hope they are gratified. 
They hear Bobbins, and that is what 
gratities him. Thus, you see, Bobbins 
has done a good stroke of business these 
two nights. He has exhibited you twice 
as his distinguished London friend ; he 
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has expounded several publie questions 
with great effect ; and has clearly shown 
that you, eminent as he represents you 
to be in some profession or another, have 
nothing to say in As presence. The 
price which Bobbins makes you pay for 
his hospitality is, on the whole, I think, 
more exorbitant than Bull Terrier’s. 
The latter is more aggravating at first, 
but you get used to it, and learn in time 
to hear your favourite ideas ridiculed, 
and your stateliest idols blasphemed, 
with tolerable equanimity. And, to do 
Bull justice, he is never offended by 
your silence ; he never imputes it to 
sulkiness—only to sheer inability to con- 
tinue the struggle any longer. But there 
is no getting used to being dragged away 
from your dessert, on a wet October 
night, after shooting seven hours over 
heavy clay, that you may go and sit out 
the evening in silence at a neighbour’s 
house, because they like to see you. 
Now Bobbins doesn’t give a thought to 
the effect of this amusement upon you. 
It increases his own importance. And 
though not generally a selfish man, he 
is like Terrier in being essentially un- 
observant—a fault which often produces 
the worst fruits of the worst selfishness, 
though by giving it another name we pre- 
vent its atrocity from being recognized. 
To such an extent is this forget- 
fulness of every one but themselves 
carried by some people, that I have 
seen a man actually sit with a de- 
canter of wine at his elbow and fill 
himself glass after glass while earnestly 
engaged in conversation, without once 
thinking of his guests. Now I am con- 
vinced that if you told this man that 
you had seen him do so, he wouldn’t 
believe you. There would be nothing 
affected in his incredulity; it would be 
real and immovable. Such conduct 
would be so abhorrent to his own nature, 
so gross, so ungentlemanlike, that he 
could no more suppose himself guilty 
of such a thing than of cheating at 
cards, or eating with his knife. These 
are the bad habits which a man’s wife 
ought to correct, if she has the chance. 
But there are some wives again, and 
very often the wives of such men, who 
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think it high treason in anybody to 
object to what their husband does, and 
that what would be a heinous breach 
of manners in another person is irre- 
proachable in him. This fault no doubt 
does not proceed from selfishness ; but 
it is so closely allied to it, it is a habit 
to the formation of which such constant 
self-neglect must contribute, such deli- 
berate resolution not to take the trouble 
to conform to rules which, if every one 
disregarded, society would be impossible, 
that it is only a shade less culpable. 

It is doubtless quite true that between 
host and guest there should be a certain 
degree of reciprocity. The guest is bound 
to exert himself to give pleasure to his 
entertainer, as much as the entertainer 
is bound to exert himself to promote 
the comfort of his guest. That is all 
fair. But there should at least be an 
understanding beforehand whether the 
guest will be required to render any 
services, either vexatious in themselves 
or not warranted by the customs of 
society. Bull Terrier and Bobbins ask 
you down much as a great nobleman 
would invite a troupe of actors or a 
celebrated singer. Hospitality hardly 
enters into the consideration. And even 
the festive Glowworm has his own enjoy- 
ment so steadily in view all the time, 
that his case is not a great deal better. 
It may be difficult to draw the line 
where real hospitality ends and spurious 
begins. But the two extremes are quite 
distinct, though they may melt into 
each other in the middle. If a man’s 
first thought is of his guest, he will be 
quick to see when he is boring him or 
annoying him ; but when his first thought 
is of himself, such symptoms may long 
pass unnoticed. This is almost the only 
approach to a general rule that one can 
lay down. But, such as it is, we com- 
mend it to the careful consideration of 
all masters of houses who are in the 
habit of flattering themselves that they 
are good fellows, and no mistake ; and 
that if you want genuine hospitality, 
you must go to them. 

The reader will, perhaps, have re- 





marked that, of the little social sketches 
which are here attempted, the scene lies 
always in the country. The reason is, 
that for the exercise of that particular 
kind of hospitality, which it was the 
object of this essay to expose, there is 
not the same opportunity in London as 
there is in country districts. That 
tyranny which is possible in a village 
is impossible in a city, where a code of 
social laws in full force protects the 
individual against all oppression except 
what it sanctions itself. As we re- 
marked at the commencement of this 
article, there is as much hypocrisy in 
town hospitalities as in country ; but it 
is not of the same kind. The former 
has been shown up ad nauseam; the 
latter has been little noticed. And 
trivial as it may seem, the author can- 
not persuade himself. that it really is so. 
If social intercourse is a humanizing 
influence, nothing can be trivial which 
interposes with its mutual operations. 
What ought to be our moments of re- 
freshment and relaxation are turned by 
such men as we have described to per- 
petual worry and fatigue. Whether 
conversation be a lost art or not we 
refrain from inquiring. But it is cer- 
tain that 


To mouth a subject as curs mouth a bone, 


to shake it and worry it, and turn to it 
again and again, like an ill-bred dog to 
a half-dead rat, is nut conversation ; and 
deserves only the same treatment as the 
dog would receive, te. to be whipped 
off it. And whether the conception of 
a dinner as a meal closing the day’s work, 
after which nothing serious should be 
undertaken, be or be not too sensual a 
one we will refrain from inquiring too. 
But this is certain, that to couple it with 
such post-prandial conditions as we have 
here glanced at is fatal to all the ease 
and abandon which ought to distinguish 
it. Now dining and conversing are the 
two component parts of “hospitality.” 
And if the world would only think of 
this, how much more agreeable life 
might be. 























Everyone said, ‘You must see a bull- 
fight ; never think of leaving Spain with- 
out it.” The reasons were just those 
which the same “everyone” would have 
used to persuade a foreigner to go to 
the Derby or an English prize-fight ; and 
they sufficed. 

The landlord bought my ticket: five 
francs ; fourth tier ; in the shade ; half- 
past four. There was a notable increase 
of strange Spanish costumes in Madrid 
all day. People from the country came 
in great numbers, but nearly all were 
of the lower classes ; and by a street- 
stall near us there was a great sale of 
tickets going on, and such a crowd as 
one sees in the blackguard betting- 
corners in London. And from within 
half an hour of the fight all the road to 
the ring was full of people going to it, 
but all orderly, quiet, and as serious as 
Spaniards usually are. There was none 
of the sheer blackguardism one would 
have seen on the way to a prize-fight, 
or of the fun on the road to a race. 
There appeared a little more than the 
usual excitement in the street, and that 
was all. 

The Plaza de Toros was a great circus, 
uncovered, able to hold 10,000 people. 
The arena level, hard, sandy, scrupu- 
lously clean. Its first enclosure was a 
wooden fence about six feet high, with 
a ledge about two feet from the ground, 
from which a man, stepping on it, might 
easily vault over the fence. Outside the 
fence was a clear space some four or five 
feet wide, and then came the tiers of 
seats, some eight or ten. The better 
were separated from the worse by a 
high rail; and the best, above all, were 
like a set of private boxes in an opera- 
house, well enclosed and covered-in. 
Among these, the chief, like a royal 
box, was occupied by the president, the 
Marquis di Villaseca, and his friends. 

At half-past four a trumpet sounded, 
the arena, up to this time occupied by 
scattered groups of people, was quickly 
cleared, and in a few minutes every one 
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was in his seat. About nine-tenths of 
the whole amphitheatre were filled ; there 
were about thirty men to one woman, 
and not more than one in twenty could, 
in even the loosest sense, have been 
called a gentleman. Yet the whole 
company was very quiet ; there were no 
police or gendarmes, yet all was orderly, 
as in an assembly of connoisseurs. 

When all were seated, there came a 
loud flourish of trumpets, and, through 
doors opened in the fence around the 
arena, two men rode in—heralds they 
might be thought—and galloped round 
the ring, and then cleared off. Another 
louder flourish, with beating of drums, 
and through the same opened doors a 
long procession filed in. All who were 
to engage in the fight, the men with 
flags or cloaks, and those with the darts, 
the horsemen with their lances, and 
the chiefs of all with their long thin 
rapiers, marched slowly across the arena, 
gorgeously, or at least brilliantly, dressed. 
They were followed by some ten or 
twelve huge mastiffs, led or held by 
chains ; and, after homage to the presi- 
dent, all filed off except two horsemen 
and about six of the men carrying cloaks 
or long flags. These remained for the 
beginning of the fight, and the horses, 
very poor hacks, were blindfolded. 

The whole scene thus far had a good 
stage effect, and was in some degree ex- 
citing, for the lookers-on cheered their 
favourites among the fighters, and the 
men bore themselves well, and were mani- 
festly a set of very dexterous, swift, and 
strong-limbed fellows, in whom a great 
populace might feel the same interest a3 
among ourselves is felt for distinguished 
rowers, cricketers, or other athletes. 
Thus far oue could not but look on with 
interest, in the belief that the whole 
scene must be very like the beginning 
of an old tournament, or not unlike the 
Roman amphitheatre. 

Less than a minute passed : and then 
with great noise of music soon drowned 
in a louder noise of voices, the bull ran 
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into the ring, driven in through a side 
door in the fence. He was a fine, broad- 
chested, short-limbed, dark brute, and 
looked very powerful and very agile. 
With a glance or two in front of him, 
he rushed at once to fight. With a 
steady quick trot he ran with his head 
low at a group of the men with flags, 
but he ran wildly, as if only to hurt 
somebody, something, or anything ; and 
the men dispersed and easily leaped the 
fence, and were away from risk. Again 
he rushed at some more with the same 
result, and then at a horse, from which 
he was slanted-off with a slight graze 
from a lance. ‘Thus for the first few 
minutes the bull made all the fight ; 
and he fought of his own will and after 
his own fashion, as if with enemies that 
he might despise. But when his 
escaped, and again and again returned 
unhurt, he seemed to tire of the work, 


foes 


and would have left it for some sort of 


sulky peace. But then began a series 
of unceasing provocations. One after 
another the men with flags, bright green 
or red, held them out in tront of him, or 
flared them in his very face; and when 


he ran at them and tossed, slipped 
cleverly aside, or ran right ahead and 


vaulted over the fence, against which 
he ran in vain, or tried in vain to leap, 
Not a moment’s peace was allowed; one 
flag provoked him on one side, another 
on another, or one man bolder than the 
rest would stand in front of him close 
by his very horns, and, as he tossed this 
way and that, would’ leap and dance that 
way and this, plaguing the last remnant 
of his patience, and gaining for himself 
a boisterous round of applause. And as 
if men teasing worse than flies were not 
enough for vexing, the horses were 
brought in to add, unwillingly, their 
provocations. 

They were made to runby the side orto 
stand in front of the bull, and then gallop 
off, and when he pursued he was lanced 
in the skin of the neck or of the shoulder, 
and so was shunted off. But he could 
sometimes have his revenge on the horses, 
They were blindfolded, and the specta- 
tors wished them to be hurt; so their 
riders, well padded and with broadly 
shielded stirrups, often left them exposed 
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to the bull’s horns. He gored one sav- 
agely along the shoulder, and struck a 
horn deep and wide into the stomach of 
another, and had the people’s loud ap- 
plause when the poor brute’s entrails 
came through the wound, and hung out 
of him half way tothe ground. But still 
there was no rest; even the wounded 
horses were again and again urged and 
beaten up to the bull; and the flags in- 
cessantly enraged him: till a trumpet 
sounded, and for a few seconds he was 
left nearly alone, baftled, tired, wounded, 
worried, but very far from beaten. 

The respite was but for a little time, 
and then came worse tormentors. If 
the chulos, the men with flags, were to 
the bull as evil flies, these, the bander- 
Each of 
the three carried a pair of darts, with 
shafts wrapped round with silk, and 
each in succession attracting the bull, 
alone, or with the help of one of the 
chulos, drew him toa straightforward 
rush and toss. ‘Then, at a fair occasion, 
but sometimes after many feints and 
foilings, the man stood steady as if he 
would certainly receive the bull's full 
thrust, and at the very instant of the 
thrust, leaping aside, drove in his darts 
and ran away. 

It was an act of marvellous skill. 
None but a very cool, dexterous, and 
light-footed man could have done it; 
none but a bold one could have tried it. 
For the darts must be planted deep 
enough to hold, and one on each side 
of the nape, right over the spine, so that 
when fixed they may hang down and 
swing, one on each side of the neck. 
To make sure of this the man must 
either reach right over the horns, or 
take the very instant of their passing 
him as he slips aside. In either way, 
the deed is done so swiftly that the 
winking of one’s eyes would shut out all 
sight of it. 

The three pairs of darts were duly 
fixed, and the rage, but not the power, 
of the bull increased threefol1. He 
bellowed with the pain and irritation, 
but his rushes were less swift and he 
ran less wide abroad; he had been 
fighting for some twenty minutes, and 
seemed tired. ‘I'wo acts were played 


illeros, were to be as hornets. 
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out; now with the loudest trumpets 
came the third and last. The matadore, 
the spada, the real bull-slayer came 
into the ring, and bowed and made 
his speech to the president: a formal 
speech, asking leave to kill the bull, 
and promising to bring honour to his 
craft and style by the manner of his 
killing. (Such is said to be the pene ral 
purport of the speech; but it can be 
audible to only a very small group 
among the thousands who are present.) 

One could not but admire the look of 
this man—tall, handsome, well-made in 
all his limbs, and well proportioned ; 
graceful, dressed as for the stage, bril- 
liant, and closely fitted, but with no 
affectation of manner. Compared with 
the others, they looked excellent for 
swift escape ; he for cool attack. 

With his slender long sword in his 
right hand and a scarlet flag in his left, 
he walked quietly to the bull, flaunted 
him in the face, drew him to the one 
side or the other as he swayed his flag, 
and let him drive at it. There was no 
running now, but a fight at close quarters, 
or rather a fighting by the bull and a 
fencing by the man, whose whole design 
seemed to be to bring his victim to the 
middle of the ring. And he brought 
him to it with gradual enticings and 
enragings ; and then he seemed only to 
watch for an opportunity to make his 
one thrust. He never left the bull; 
was always in his face or close by his 
side ; he never ran, or gave him occasion 
to run, but coolly stepped aside from 
his repeated thrusts and tossings. At 
last, at such an instant as the bander- 
illeros had caught for thrusting in their 
darts, so did he thrust in his sword ; but 
not into the mere skin; it went right 
down between the shoulder-blade and 
the spine, between two ribs, far-into the 
left side of the chest, probably through 
the heart : and there he left it, and the 
ring rang with applause. 

The bull scarcely staggered ; he stood 
still and would have died there. But 
he was not even yet incapable of rage 
or fight ; and he must die in the place 
of honour, near the nobility of the pre- 
sident. So, with renewed provocation of 


noises, and flags at which he faintly butted, 





fighting to the last, but with each step 
feebler and more slow, he reached his 
appointed goal. And there he stood for 
a minute, while all looked at him, still, 
dim, and peaceful, and then fell dead. 

Instantly, with a fresh call from the 
trumpets, three mules, as large as horses, 
harnessed together, were ridden in, and, 
dashing across the ring, were turned 
so that the dead bull’s horns might 
be fastened to their traces; and then, 
with the same speed at full gallop, 
they dragged him out, and the people 
shouted as for a victory of great wisdom 
and great bravery. 

After a little interval another victim 
was driven in for similar provocation 
and similar slaughter. Connoisseurs 
could find in the two fights, and in 
the four that followed them, a hundred 
differences that were unobserved or 
uncared for by the uneducated writer. 
For him two fights sufficed; for they 
appeared just alike, except in that th 
second bull, who seemed dying very 


slowly from his first wound, was de- 
spatched with a coup di grace, As he 


stood and feebly fought by the presi- 
dent’s box, a sword was very dexterously 
driven deep between his skull and 
spine, and falling on his knees, he died 
instantly. 


It suits the tastes and feelings of 
Englishmen to speak of bull-tights as 
cruel, brutal, and demoralizing. Spaniards 
retort by asking why they are worse 
than prize-fights, hunting, or deer- 
stalking : and the retort is too good to 
be evaded, or to be answered with a 
mere sentiment. As one thought calmly, 
after the bull-tight, about the national 
differences of sport, one soon reached 
the larger question as to the conditions 
under which men can be justified in gain- 
ing pleasure at the cost of pain to animals. 

For the decision of such a question 
it is not necessary to consider the whole 
question of what is called “cruelty to 
animals.” When we need them for 
food, we may “kill and eat,” though 
the killing is painful, and we might live 
as long, though not so pleasantly, 
on food that may be obtained without 
giving pain. And the infliction of pain 
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in scientific inquiries may be justified 
on grounds entirely different from those 
on which, if at all, we may excuse the 
pursuit of our own pleasurein sport which 
costs another creature pain or death. 

One may doubt whether, on any sure 
grounds of mere reason, such pursuits 
of pleasure can be justified : just as one 
may doubt the supposed rational justifi- 
cations of war. But the “ universal 
custom of mankind” supplies a practical 
argument for both, which, though it may 
not be unanswerable, is irresistible, and 
leaves us, in the matter of sports, only 
room for discussion what are, and what 
are not, justifiable, consistently with 
good sense and morality. 

Now, in every question of the right 
or wrong of sports, two distinct classes 
of persons must be considered—the 
actors and the spectators ; the sportsmen 
and those who only look on. For here, 
as in some other cases, it may be right 
for one man to do what it is wrong for 
another to look on at. Surgeons may 
do with every right much painful and 
disgusting work ; but they who would 
be frequently looking on at surgical 
operations, without any motive of help- 
ing or learning, or in some way being 
useful, would certainly become hard, 
and culpably careless of the sufferings 
of others. A hangman may justly do 
what he is paid for, and be none the 
worse man for it ; but he who loves to 
look on at executions may fairly be 
thought mad or brutal. Thus it may 
be with respect to sports. A sport may 
be justified, though it gives pain to 
animals, if its exercise promotes a man’s 
health; and much more if it leads a 
man to cultivate and exercise patience, 
courage, endurance, deep attention, skill, 
and all or many of those tempers and 
powers for the attainment of which he 
must repress the lower and merely 
animal propensities of his nature. Sports 
in which these higher qualities are edu- 
cated are (each in its appropriate mea- 
sure) ennobled by the nobility of the 
ends to which they conduce. And to 
these grounds of justification something 
may be added for the advantages of 
taking a man from the routine of his 
life—from money-making, or self-increas- 
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ing cares of many things, or from any 
of the narrower pursuits of life, in 
which, though they may be really vir- 
tuous, a man becomes dry and hard. 

On these grounds I cannot doubt that 
sports, utter stranger as I am to their 
delights, may be justified. If we have 
a right to kill and eat kinds of food 
which are not indispensable for life, so 
may we kill for health or mental im- 
provement or refreshment; and the 
more a sport contributes to these ends, 
the more, other things being equal, may 
it be not only permitted but praised. 

But though this may be true for 
sportsmen, what can we say for the 
lookers-on at sports? They can plead 
in their justification nothing about the 
education of skill, or courage, or en- 
durance ; nothing about the improve- 
ment of their health. Mental recreation 
they may have through being excited or 
amused ; and something may be pleaded 
about the advantages of encouraging 
curiosity, which has been the motive to 
much good, and of patronizing skill 
and courage. In these pleas there may 
be found, I hope, reason enough to jus- 
tify the seeing one bull-fight ; but they 
surely cannot justify an habitual or 
frequent mere looking on at sport. It 
seems impossible to believe that a rea- 
sonable and good man could be often 
willingly and passively present at bull- 
fights, pigeon-shooting, deer-driving, or 
any other pain-giving amusements, with- 
out violence to his good sense and risk 
to the keenness of his sympathy. 

This contrast between the active and 
the passive participation in sports, of 
which the one appears right, the other 
wrong, is in agreement with the general 
judgment of the best classes in the best 
nations, however that judgment may 
have been arrived at. Hunting, fishing, 
shooting, stalking, and other active sports 
that are practised with few or no mere 
spectators, are pursuits of the better 
class of Englishmen; rat-killing, dog- 
fighting, cock-fighting, and other sports 
that are only to be looked at, are pur- 
suits of the lower class. 

Now the bull-fighting of the Spaniards, 
and our own prize-fights, which I think 
may fairly be coupled with them as 





















instances of one animal inflicting pain 
upon another, do not fall exactly within 
either of these two groups. For the 
pugilists and the bull-tighters really train 
themselves to marvellous strength and 
agility ; they cultivate some of the high 
mental qualities that ennoble our best 
sports, and they might deserve the 
praise of good sportsmen, but that their 
skill and courage tend, indirectly, to 
degrade and demoralize the many who 
are frequent spectators of them. 

In judging then between the Spaniard 
and the Englishman, when the one, 
charged with brutality for bull-fights, 
retorts brutality on the other because he 
hunts and shoots, the decision must rest 
mainly on the fact that the one does and 
the other does not inflict pain for the 
amusement of lookers-on. For it cannot 
be doubted that they who often watch the 
infliction of pain, while they run no risk, 
practise no skill, and study no worthy 
art, do acquire a kind of enjoyment of 
the very pain of others, and measure the 
amount of sport not by their own gain, but 
by the amount of suffering inflicted. 

That this is so seems clear from the 
different estimates of pleasure given by 
any ordinary English sportsman and by 
the Spanish spectators of a bull-fight. 
The English sportsman measures his 
sport and its pleasures by his success,— 
by his conquest over difficulties, his 
escape from dangers, his skill and pluck. 
‘These are the things he talks about and 
boasts of. He may forget the pain he 
has given, may be culpably indifferent 
to it, but he does not boast of it, and, at 
least, he would have had it less if it could 
have been so without loss of his pleasure. 

But the Spanish habitual looker-on at 
a bull-fight measures at least part of his 
sport by the painand misery that he sees in- 
tlicted ; he would not have them lessened 
if he could. He can admire and very 
cleverly estimate the skill of men with 
darts and swords and swift limbs; he 
can applaud their skill and courage : but 
he enjoys to see them in danger while 
he sits in safety, and, worse than 
that, he enjoys the very suffering of 
the bull, and worse still, the pain and 
anguish of horses exposed blindfold to 
be gored. 
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Nothing can illustrate more strongly 
than this does the brutalizing influence 
of a sport in which none of the better 
qualities of the human mind are culti- 
vated. It is bad enough to enjoy the 
sight of the teasings of a bull, the goad- 
ings into fury, the final killing: but the 
goring and killing of horses made help- 
less and witless by the covering of their 
eyes is sheer barbarous cruelty ; it could 
not be tolerated except among a people 
not raised above the indifference of 
savages to others’ pain. In a Spanish 
bull-fight the brutality is more than 
tolerated,—it is thoroughly enjoyed. It 
is deemed a poor day’s sport if horses 
are not killed. The hanging out of their 
entrails through horrid wounds is the 
signal for a loud “ Bravo, Toro!” and as 
if the poor wretches, being wounded, 
had been in some way disgraced, they are 
again driven, spurred, and beaten to the 
fight with an enemy whom they cannot 
even see. 

The watching of any excited group of 
Spaniards at a bull-fight is enough to 
make one doubt whether anything can 
justify a man—or worse still, a woman 
—in habitually looking on at sports 
without taking any other part in them. 
It may, as I have said, be just and use- 
ful to show sometimes respect for those 
who train themselves to daring deeds and 
to glory with them in their success; and 
it cannot be doubted that the love of 
praise leads men to greater strain of mind 
than they might submit to for the mere 
love of sport, or the desire of the health 
or other good that it may bring. But 
spectators of the infliction of pain need 
be always on the watch lest, while they 
allow full play to their feelings of inte- 
rest in the skill and courage of other 
men, they blunt their much better feel- 
ings of sympathy with suffering. They 
must watch the more, because their own 
degradation is sure to bring after it that 
of the men whom they have admired. 
A pugilist or a bull-fighter may, as I have 
said, cultivate in himself very noble 
qualities in the discipline of his art. St. 
Paul thought such a man not an un- 
worthy model for the Christian athlete. 
But the ruin of the pugilist is in his 
popularity with those who look on at his 
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work. TJhey have no need to endure 
hardness, to keep under their bodies ; 
they take part in nothing which is good 
in him; they share only in what is bad ; 
they degrade themselves, and their hero 
is degraded with them. 

This conclusion accords so nearly with 
the general sentiment of the great ma- 
jority of respectable English people, that 
it may seem not worth taking the trouble 
of reaching it byargument. Yet it may 
be useful to point out a rule for measur- 
ing right and wrong in these 
more exactly than modern sentiment 

Correct as it usually is, sentiment 
has not been right in letting fashion 
secure a regular attendance of lookers-on 
at pigeon-matches, or in  permicting 
battues to be preferred to open field- 
shooting ; or in looking calmly on seve 
ral sports in which the pain and death 
endured by animals are out of all pro 
portion to the advantages of either mind 
or body obtained by the sportsman. 

[ will venture to add a few words, to 
shield my argument in favour of active, 
as contrasted with passive sports, in 


what may seem a weak place. 


matters 


does. 


It may be said that the attainment of 


health and mental improvement cannot 
justify pain-giving sports, because they 
are not the objects sought. Sportsmen 
seek pleasure, not health or mental power. 
In respect of bodily health, this is not 
always true; but as to mental power, it 
may be admitted that few sportsmen 
seek it as their object ; they seek plea 
sure, fun, excitement; they gratify a 
passion, and are inconsiderate of th 
more distant benefit ; or 

praise for skill, But much the 
may be said of other cases in which 
the infliction of pain is almost univer- 
sally allowed. The naturalist who kills 
birds or insects has not always in his 
mind the advancement of science, or 
even his own mental improvement. He 
seeks pleasure, the pleasure of study or 
of mere possession ; for these he kills 
the living and preserves the dead, and 
the mental advantage comes afterwards. 
And, much more generally, men do not 
eat and drink, or, at least, they do not 
choose their foods with a direct view to 
the consequent health of body ax? mind, 


they seek 


same 


A Bull-fight, and After-thoughts. 


but for the sake of pleasure. They 
gratify an appetite, and the good 
follows, they know not how. And so 
of many other cases; we attain a dis- 
tant good through the gratilication of a 
present desire, and the end justifies the 
means, thoush we may have hal no 
conscious part in the design. And this 
fact, that, in the course of nature, we 
are generally induced by the opportu- 
nities for pleasure to obtain a more 
distant good—for ex ample, by the plea- 
sure of eating to obtain bodily main- 
—is enough to counterbalance 
the argument that because health and 
mental improvement may be gained 
through exercises that inflict no pain on 
others, therefore these exercises, and not 
pain-giving sports, should be pursued, It 
is enough to say, that, to many men, the 
pleasure of sport is sufficient, and that 
of athletic exerci 


tenance- 


ses is not sufficient, in- 
ducement for submitting to such train- 
ing as is useful to the mind. 

Phe * after-thoughts,” 
written down befure the controversy on 
field-sports began, in which Mr. Freeman 
and Mr. Anthony Trollope were chief 
good summary of the 
arguments in which, with a repetition of 
his own opinions, is given by Mr. Free- 
man in the Fortxz ightly Review tor Dee. 1. 
If, as it seems to be implied, this is to 
mark the close of at least one stage of 
the controversy, and if it be now asked 
whether any, and if any how much, 
pain may be inflicted on animals for the 
sake of pleasure to man, it is probable 
that the great mj rity of the few persons 
who are impartial on the subject would 
agree that it is not possible to state, in 
clear terms, a rule to which, as well as 
to the practical deductions from it, 
all right-minded men are bound to con- 
form. Each pain-inflicting 
pleasure, or at least each group of cases, 
these would say, must be considered on 
its own merits or demerits, and each 
must be separately judged. Among the 
groups of cases may be this with which 
we have tried to deal fairly, and in which 
the chief general characteristic is that the 
spectators fur outnumber the actors in 
the sport. 
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INTO 


VERSAILLES 


AND OUT, 


BY J. SCOTT RUSSELL, F.R.S. 


PART I. 


To an English citizen who has never 
seen war, it is a strange sight to pass 
through a land peopled by one of the 
most civilized races in Europe, but sub- 
jugated and overrun by hordes of what 
they call “ barbarians.” The French nation 
was well entitled to rank first in Europe : 
the land is spotted with marks of the 
highest modern civilization; the lan- 
guage, manners, and customs of the 
people form in many ways the models 
followed by rival nations. Like the 
ancient Romans, the French believed 
themselves the one civilized nation in 
Europe—their own language the only 
tongue not barbarous, and their own 
ways the sole manners polite and refined. 
To see this fine people beaten down by 
an overwhelming army of invaders, 
which has in ninety days struck down 
all their complicated machinery of for- 
tresses, armies, chassepots, mitrailleuses, 
rifled cannon, percussion shells, and 
parabolic bullets, is to witness a revo- 
lution which overthrows all one’s notions 
of human progress and modern civili- 
zation. The peasant sees his hoarded 
harvest of grain and grape, his fattened 
oxen, his flocks of sheep, his plough 
horses, his carts, seized to feed the 
armies of an enemy, hungry, violent, 
rough, and unintelligible : the peasant 
himself is not spared, but is compelled 
at the point of the bayonet, to drive his 
own stocks into the stores of the enemy, 
to guide his own teams along the 
route which soldiers march, and to assist 
in the destruction of the beautiful towns 
and strong fortresses of his native land. 
He feeds, he serves, he aids his country’s 
foe ; and the passer-by who witnesses the 
free citizens of France acting the part 
of subjugated serfs to invading bat- 
talions of Saxon soldiers, sees before 
him an abyss of moral humiliation of 


which no former sight or narrative could 
have given him the faintest conception. 

But to this picture there is another 
side. The civilization of the last fifty 
years, during which no war has intruded 
on France, is suddenly overwhelmed by 
a war which converts the whole country 
into one huge battle-field. But it is one 
civilization overturning another. The 
war is German civilization pitted against 
French civilization. Never, I believe, 
in all history has a war been conducted 
in a less barbarous or more humane way. 
The men who make the war are patriots 
fighting for the unity of their race, for 
the liberty of their people, for the future 
aggrandizement of their country. They 
invade because they were threatened 
with invasion. They overrun France 
because France threatened to overrun 
Germany, and they surround Paris as 
the French would have surrounded 
Berlin. France is not then, in truth, 
invaded by “ barbarians,” but what one 
sees is the deadly clash of two great 
opposing civilizations. It is not the 
barbarism of human beings of which 
one is the witness, but the barbarism of 
the institution of modern civilized war. 

It is impossible to witness this great 
moral collision of opposing civilizations 
without deep mental trouble and agita- 
tion. What does it all mean? How 
has it come about? To what can it 
lead? Are all our ideas of modern 
civilization and progress mere delusive 
dreams? Are refinement, invention, 
wealth, science, all worthless as an 
end of human beings; and are war 
and conquest the only worthy direction 
and aim of manful human exertion ? 
Are all machinery and engineering 
worthless, save the machinery and en- 
gineering of human slaughter? Is the 
great end and purpose of railways to trans- 
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port armies, cannon, ammunition, and 
food for the devastation of continents ? 
Are electric telegraphs applied to their 
highest destiny under the direction of 
Almighty Providence, when they serve 
but to point out to an invading enemy 
the time and place at which he may at 
least inconvenience to himself put to 
slaughter in the shortest possible time 
the greatest possible number of fellow- 
Christians? Is it possible that when 
the laws of motion and space and time 
and force were communicated to those 
inspired philosophers, Newton, Laplace, 
Bacon, Bernouilli, Kepler, and Galileo, 
and when men were encouraged to 
believe that this revelation of the ways 
of God to man in the starry heavens 
and in the fertile earth and in hid- 
den depths was gradually to ennoble 
human nature and develop the divine 
part of man,—is it possible that all this 
knowledge and all this divine gift and 
this profusion of human genius had no 
other aim and end but a mighty Arma- 
geddon of Christian nations, and} that 
the moral of human modern civilization 
is expressed in these words—“ Behold 
with what skill modern Christians slay 
one other” ? 

The war of Germany and France is 
therefore the culmination and collision 
of the highest modern civilization. It 
is as such that we must regard it, and 
we are bound to look upon it not as an 
incident in the lives of these two 
nations only, but as part of a great 
human revolution in which we our- 
selves form an inevitable and integral 
portion. It is the story of our own 
future which is being forecast on the 
stage of Europe. 

It behoves us therefore to ask what 
are the lessons which this great war is 
to teach us. Does it confirm the 
doctrines so long inculcated by the 
cotton lords of Manchester and echoed 
by the woollen lords of Leeds, that 
cotton mills and woollen mills are after 
all the great achievements of human 
genius for which all the discoveries in 
science and art have but paved the 
way? Are calicoes and flannels the 
culmination of human effort ; and in the 
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universal peace of which they prophesy 
the speedy advent, is the hum of uni- 
versal spinning machines to sound the 
Creator’s praise? Is it the destiny of 
universal railway to transport universal 
bales of cotton ; and ‘are the telegraphs 
which are to surround the earth to 
carry as their winged thoughts the 
quotations of grey shirtings, 74 lbs. at 
3} dollars? To those citizens of Man- 
chester and Leeds who believe in this 
Mill-ennium we earnestly recommend 
that they at once request permission 
from M. de Bismarck to pass through 
the lines of the Prussians and to witness 
in the poor subjugated towns of mill- 
spinning France the consequences which 
the unpreparedness for war of the Man- 
chester spinning schools has brought on 
one country—our nearest ally—and may 
speedily bring on another, her nearest ally. 


A SEAPORT PREPARING FOR ITS INVASION, 


It was near the beginning of November 
when I landed in Havre on my way to 
Versailles. Metz had just surrendered, 
and M. Thiers had just unsuccessfully 
finished his negotiation with Count 
Bismarck. Paris was going to be bom- 
barded, and the Americans were all on 
their way out of the doomed city. 

Havre at first sight presented no 
symptom of the war; it was indeed 
happily out of the war, for the sea is 
still held by the French fleet, and a 
couple of iron-plated floating batteries 
gave at least a show of protection to 
the port. The buildings, docks, and 
public works gave it a cheerful, pros- 
perous, progressive look, and it is rather 
in the moral than in the physical aspect 
of the place that the miseries of this 
war are to be sought. 

Havre, though not in the war, has 
been busily preparing for it. The fine 
ships and valuable cargoes destined for 
that port, were, at the outbreak of 
hostilities, wisely diverted from it. 
Ships arriving home received instant 
orders to sail for Liverpool, South- 
ampton, or London. Ships in America 
and India were ordered to stay there, 
and on no account come home. The 
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stores of cotton, sugar, and coffee, with 
which the warehouses were laden, 
were instantly shipped to the English 
markets, and the gold and goods of 
Havre were thus at once rescued from 
the risks of capture. On walking round 
the extensive harbour, quays, docks, and 
warehouses, I found everything empty; 
nothing left for the Prussians. But the 
moral afiliction of the war sat deeply 
and heavily upon the people. The work- 
men were idle, the provident living on 
their hoardings, the improvident on 
pauper allowance. A few who had skill 
enough were employed in making and 
repairing roads, and laying down fresh 
pavement in the streets. In the streets, 
the idle merchants were assembled in 
groups round the possessor of the latest 
fragment of war-news, and it was to the 
newspapers of London that they were 
indebted for the little knowledge they 
had of the affairs of Paris and France. 
The arrival of the mail-bag from South- 
ampton every two days was the great 
event of the community of Havre. The 
inside of the merchants’ offices was 
equally sad. The letters received from 
the markets in Europe merely informed 
them of the losses they had sustained 
from the forced disposal of their cargoes 
on glutted markets. The only com- 
merce which remained and which 
seemed to afford any satisfactory occu- 
pation, was the transmission of cargoes 
of cordials and clothing for the use of 
the ambulances. ‘ 

sut in their homes and in their fami- 
lies the real depths of sadness and mis- 
fortune were only too manifest. All 
relish for the luxuries of wealth and 
refinement has disappeared. A frugal 
stinted meal has replaced a sumptuous 
repast in the houses of the wealthy 
merchants. In such times a luxury has 
become a sin, a levity a shame. The 
sons of the family have gone into the 
war, are wounded or slain. The parents 
of some are shut up in Paris, and the 
children of Parisians are exiled in Havre. 
To many of these I was charged, if it 
should be possible to get into Paris, 
with the only family news which for 
many weeks could have been able to 
No. 135.—von. xx. 
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reach them. But the future—the great 
future of France—that was the dark 
cloud overhanging every family, and 
none had_ words or thought for aught 
else. High above every other feeling, 
intolerable antipathy to Prussian sol- 
diers, inexpressible ,hatred to German 
rulers. For the Emperor and his gene- 
rals, not a kind word nor a kind feeling 
remained. ‘The Emperor, who had long 
been judged worthy merely by the 
touchstone of success, was now equally 
pronounced unworthy by the touchstone 
of unsuccess. Humbled by his fall, they 
felt equally humbled by the fact of his 
ever having been elevated. But in 
Havre some hopes for the future still 
lingered. They had six or eight thou- 
sand of their young clerks dressed in 
Mobile uniforms, and undergoing daily 
drill, though with antiquated arms. 
They had been taught to believe in the 
Army of Paris, in the Army of the Loire, 
and in the Army of the North; and 
though the citizens themselves knew that 
as volunteer soldiers they were little 
worth against experienced troops, they 
were still hoping against hope that other 
volunteers equally inexperienced and 
undisciplined might be able to make up 
for these faults, and emancipate their 
country from the irruption of barbarians. 
Havre had not yet begun to realize the 
miseries of war. 


A MANUFACTURING TOWN DURING WAR. 


At Rouen I was nearer the seat of 
war, and I found the material suffering 
already considerably greater. Havre had 
been able to transfer its ships, crews, 
and cargoes to other ports, but the 
spinning and weaving manufacturers 
at Rouen have been simply anni- 
hilated, and the whole of the spinners, 
weavers, workmen, and tradesmen, left 
workless. The entire working popula- 
tion live in common on the common 
goods. The contributions on the town 
support the poor, and the nch only pay 
the contributions. In Rouen every man 
is a soldier, in or out of uniform, the 
distinction being that the majority re- 
ceive pay and the minority give it. 
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There is also gunnery drill and 
artillery drill going on, and there are a 
few troops of cavalry being organized. 
Rouen may possibly furnish 20,000 men, 
but very few real soldiers, At Rouen, 
as at Havre, I cannot say that I gather 
the impression that the inhabitants 
derive much of their confidence from 
what they say they themselves will 
do. At Lille, on the contrary, another 
manufacturing town, 1 found them full 
of contidence and determination as to 
what they would themselves achieve for 
themselves. What is the meaning of 
this difference of condition and feeling ? 
Is it difference of race, of education, of 
social condition, or of political feeling ? 

The comparative nearness of Rouen to 
the seat of war was marked by few 
symptoms. Some corps of cavalry of 
the regular army left there made daily 
reconnaissances in the direction of the 
enemy, and brought back from the out- 
posts of the neighbouring towns any 
tidings gathered from the points of con- 
tact with the enemy. ‘These fragments 
of truth and rumours of fears formed the 
chief food of the people hungering after 
information. 

During the three days of my stay 
in Rouen, a flood of truth flowed like a 
torrent into the town. The whok 
American colony shut up in Paris had 
been ordered out a few days before, and 
after a week or ten days of toilsome 
journey, long processions of Americans, 
in their own carriages, with their own 
horses and servants, were seen filing 
down the streets. These welcome visitors 
brought to the inhabitants many letters 
from their dearest friends, and gave us 
all an insight into the realities of Paris 
under siege. 

In Rouen there still remained a few 
citizens who occupied their minds and 
their time as fully with the common 
safety as in times of peace they had 
occupied themselves with the accumu- 
lation of wealth. Among such citizens, 
and the centre of the group, was the 
well-known representative manufacturer 
of Rouen, M. Pouyer-Quertier. He is 
the well-known opponent of the Man- 
chester school, the enemy of free trade, 
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the most popular of citizens, and an 
indefatigable patriot. From morning 
till night his bureau is as crowded as 
the Bank at quarter-day. His theory of 
political economy is that buying cheapest 
and selling dearest is not the wisdom of 
modern commerce. What he says is, 
“Tet us buy at a fair price which will 
not starve the seller, and sell at a fair 
price which will not stint the manufac- 
turer.” He thinks that the French 
workman is of more value than the 
dead matter he works on, and so he 
zealously sets himself against the modern 
doctrine which our political economists 
call “free competition,’ and which 
modern trade has realized in the shape 
of whole nations of rival workmen dili- 
gently occupied in ruining one another, 
The motto of his policy is, workman 
first, merchandise afterwards. Pouyer- 
Quertier, therefore, is our great enemy, 
and the greatest friend of the workmen 
of Rouen. As a natural consequence 
of such a man’s character, he is the 
leading citizen of Rouen, and without 
him nothing is done. 

I naturally strove to learn from him 
what his views were on the issue of the 
present struggle, and of the destinies of 
France. I found his views quite as 
decided as 1 expected. He is the open 
enemy cf the Emperor’s free-trade legis- 
lation and the direct opponent of M. 
Rouher, so long the Emperor's free-trade 
Minister. He believes the restoration of 
Imperialism impossible, the restoration 
of the Legitimists impossible, the forma 
tion of Republic almost inevitable ; 
but a Republic with an Orleans Prince 
President, or a temporary transition 
monarchy, not unlikely. 

The great difficulty of all seems to 
lie in the divisions of France. The 
small landowning peasantry are, as a 
class, thoroughly opposed to the politi- 
cal views of the skilled artisans in 
towns; while the towns themselves, 
Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, and Marseilles, 
may be considered as individual re- 
publics, imbued with totally separate 
and even opposite ideas. Voluntary 
conciliation of these antagonistic ele- 
ments seems next to impossible, and 
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M. Pouyer-Quertier, like the rest of the 
practical and sagacious citizens of 
France, finds it difficult to see how 
the heterogeneous elements called 
France can be induced to act together 
as a great nation, except under the 
physical compulsion of a_ gigantic 
tyranny—a tyranny, call it which you 
please, Empire, Monarchy, or Mob. 


A COUNTRY TOWN PREPARING FOR 
RESISTANCE, 

Amiens was another manufacturing 
town, also an agricultural market, which 
at my arrival in France had not tasted 
the bitter issues of war. Right through 
from Rouen to Amiens a continuous 
railway had been kept up. Havre, 
Rouen, Amiens, Boulogne, and Calais 
were still united by the thread of iron 
rails, and the beautiful country through 
which that railway passes was even more 
rich in agricultural products than its 
wont. Its meadows were crowded with 
oxen and horses, its pastures dotted with 
sheep, its peasants ploughing, planting 
and sowing, and sorting into heaps the 
rich results of the past season. The 
ordinary wealth of those rich strips 
of pasture-land along the Normandy 
coast formed the refuge into which had 
been driven, out of the way of the 
Prussians, all that portion which had 
not been driven into Paris when the 
lands were cleared before the impending 
invasion. The circle of 1,000 kilometers 
round Paris had been cleared inwards, 
the remainder had been cleared out- 
wards. 

As I passed through those rich pas- 
tures and wealthy agricultural fields, I 
could not help asking myself whether 
these stores were preserved for the poor 
inhabitants themselves, or were to be 
reserves for the use of the Prussian 
conquerors. That must depend entirely 
on the success of the outer armies of 
France, on the south, the west, and the 
north. If these armies deserve the 
name, and number 800,000 as the 
newsmongers of Paris would have us 
believe, these peasant proprietors may 
yet enjoy the produce of their own 


lands. But if, as I believe and fear, 
these volunteers are not soldiers, and 
these masses of citizens in uniform are 
not armies, then 1 fear that modern 
artillery and organized strategics will 
circumvent these crowds of half-trained 
soldiers, and drive them before them 
like the cattle they protect, and the 
wealth of the rich pastures and well- 
stored farm-houses will form the pro- 
visions of the winter campaign of the 
victorious German armies.! 

It was from Amiens that I started on 
my direct route into Versailles. Amiens 
is, to some extent, a fortified town, and 
is one of the important seats of the 
Army of the North. I think the troops 
in or around it must have numbered ten 
or twelve thousand. On our way out, 
our carriage passed through a battalion 
of 2,500 young volunteers, all carry- 
ing spades, on their way to throw 
up earthworks. This was one of the 
exercises with which they were occu- 
pied in the absence of the arms which 
were daily expected. The officer who 
commanded them accompanied our car- 
riage some way, chatting freely with a 
French family inside. He had no hesi- 
tation in telling his countryman what 
he thought of the troops in his com- 
mand. He thought little of their dis- 
cipline, their resolution, or their valour. 
The community found them a livelihood 
in substitution for their ordinary work, 
and gave them a uniform, but the martial 
spirit, the spirit of patriotism, and, above 
all, intelligence and discipline as soldiers, 
were not there. Moreover, there seemed 
to be no heads engaged in planning the 
calpaign, no organization engaged in pre- 
paring the vast material of war; everything 
left to be improvised when wanted, 
nothing foreseen or prepared. The 
officer himself told us that the works he 
was going to throw up were worthless, 
and they all felt that in meeting the 
enemy they would be merely a sham to 
be shot at. This account of our road- 
side friend seemed to us at the time too 
desponding, if not unseemly, from the 


1 Qne month after the date of this visit 
these fears were too exactly fulfilled. 
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commanding officer of 2,500 men. The 
soldiers seemed stout, well-fed, well- 
conditioned people of from twenty to 
thirty years of age ; but “A la beucherie / 
a la boucherie/!” seemed a much more 
natural expression of their feelings than 
“En avant! enavant!” “ 
pour la patrie /” Still, I suppose it was 
better for these men to be engaged in 
what they were made to believe useful 
work, than left to form idle pauper mobs 
in the streets. Some day they may yet 
be made soldiers in the army of de- 
liverance. The only fault I found was, 
that the work given them to do was not 
always wisely selected. Why throw up 
useless earthworks instead of useful? 
Why cut down avenues of beautiful 
trees, under the pretence that by laying 
them across the roads they would arrest 
the Prussian invasion? Why ruin their 
own highways by cutting breaches which 
those very trees form the fittest material 
for the Prussian pioneers to bridge over 
by a temporary platform? Why de- 
molish bridges which only serve to make 
their own manceuvres impossible, while 
to the Prussians, with their magnificent 
material of pontoon bridges, they form 
no obstruction whatever? Ifany maxim 
at all guided those reckless operations, 
it seemed to be that of doing themselves 
the greatest possible harm with the 
least possible inconvenience to the 
enemy. As we passed over mile after 
mile of such folly within the French 
lines, our spirits fell lower and lower, with 
the growing conviction that improvised 
soldiers, improvised strategical operations, 
and improvised material, are as impro- 
vident in modern warfare as they are 
useless and costly. 


our la patrie ! 


THE UHLANS AND THE OUTPOST SYSTEM. 


We were two good hours on our way 
from Amiens towards Versailles before 
we were out of the French lines, but we 
were still two hours’ journey from the 
first village occupied by the Germans, 
and we might at any moment expect to 
encounter those redoubtable German 
Uhlans of whom we had heard so much. 
My fellow-travellers were a French 


family, who, at the beginning of the 
war, had taken fright and fled from the 
“barbarians.” The family consisted of 
three children, three nurses, a handsome 
young mother, and an intelligent head 
of a large manufactory. After three 
months of voluntary exile, they had 
been told by the few friends who re- 
mained behind that in running away 
they had committed a blunder; that 
the property and persons of those that 
remained behind were respected ; that 
the houses and property of those who 
fled were appropriated by the captors ; 
that theirs had been with difficulty pre- 
served, and that if they wanted to save 
it they should at once return home. 
Terrified to stay and terrified to go back, 
they had at last made up their minds, 
and the entire family was now return- 
ing home. 

At last, two horsemen with long 
lances were seen advancing towards us. 
“Uhlans! Uhlans!” cried the alarmed 
mother, throwing herself back in her 
corner, and covering her face with her 
handkerchief. “Les Prussiens! Les 
Vrussiens !” echoed her husband, and 
stiiiened into an attitude of compressed 
hatred in the opposite corner. <At the 
sound of the approaching horses, and 
the terrible words “ Les Prussiens!” the 
children began to cry, and when they 
passed by, contenting themselves with 
a simple question addressed to our 
coachman, the nursemaids also burst 
into tears. The Uhlans asked at what 
distance we had passed through the 
French lines, and we saw them halt at 
the first cross-road and turn back. Next 
we saw six such horsemen assemble 
where four roads met, awaiting the 
return of the two who had passed us. 
This was only the beginning of the 
system of a succession of cavalry out- 
posts which has become so famous in 
this campaign. It was interesting to 
watch the systematic development of 
its working as we went inwards towards 
the town of Beauvais, which formed 
their base. Their stations seemed to be 
wherever cross-roads met, or wherever 
there was a commanding view. At the 
cross-roads there were generally eight 
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horsemen stationed, along each road a 
couple moved backwards and forwards 
like those we first met. Between those 
posts the intermediate horsemen con- 
tinually circulating conveyed to each 
end the slightest information, the horse- 
man who received it carried it along his 
own branch to the next, and thus, 
although no horseman ever left his 
station, a continuous stream of wave 
messages poured towards the centre. 
We had no doubt that in this way our 
coachman’s information reached Beau- 
vais in half the time we did, for we saw 
that as each horseman arrived at a post, 
his advent was the signal for another 
horseman to gallop back over his beat. 
It is easy, in considering this system of 
outpost organization, to see how the 
apparent Prussian omnipresence and om- 
niscience has been achieved. Imagine 
a central army corps of 30,000 men 
placed in the centre of a circle forty 
miles in diameter, and see with what 
ease and certainty all that is visible 
within that radius passes to the centre. 
Four companies of cavalry set out to the 
north, south, east, and west; at every 
two miles they drop two horsemen, and 
at all important cross-roads they send 
off branch parties. The whole area of 
the forty-mile circle gets dotted over 
with Uhlans, none more than two miles 
apart. Something happens at the most 
distant point—a horseman gallops his 
two miles in five minutes : thus in forty 
minutes the fact is known at head- 
quarters, and in forty minutes more an 
answer can be returned. Next take 
these centres: they are connected by 
field telegraph, and you will see how 
readily every half-hour everything is 
known that happens everywhere in all 
the army corps. As we went on, we 
were able to see the outposts being 
relieved. It was interesting to watch 
the fresh body of horsemen coming up 
to those they relieved, getting from 
them all their information, and rolling 
outwards with no visible change except 
that, for every tired man and horse 
they took away, a fresh man and horse 
remained, 





THE HEAD-QUARTERS OF A PRUSSIAN 
ARMY CORPS, 


Beauvais was the first town I saw in 
full possession of the Prussians, and 
organized under their régime of war. 
It is a town of some 15,000 inhabitants, 
possessing a magnificent cathedral and 
a famous history. Jeanne d’Arc, the 
Maid of Orleans, has her rival in Jeanne 
Hachotte, the Maid of Beauvais—and a 
very fine statue of her slaying the bold 
Burgundian and carrying off the stan- 
dard of the besiegers adorns the wide 
market-place, and forms once a year the 
centre of a grand ceremony commemo- 
rative of the long but successful resist- 
ance to the siege of the town by Charles 
the Bold. In this square nothing is 
now to be seen but symptoms of humilia- 
tion and subjugation. The wide market- 
place converted into a Prussian Place 
d’Armes ; the ** Mairie” the site of the 
military commander, who, using the 
Mayor of Beauvais as his chief secretary, 
converts all the machinery of this peace- 
ful town into convenient mechanism of 
war. By their system of organization, 
there is no disorder in the conquered 
town—nothing is done by violence or 
passion—nothing is permitted to be 
robbed or stolen. The machinery works 
in this wise. The mayor issues a pro- 
clamation that everybody in the town is 
to vo on with his business just as before, 
and that they are to buy and sell with 
the Prussians just as they have bought 
and sold with the French. At the same 
time the military governor issues in his 
own name a tariff of prices at which 
everything is to be bought and sold: 
especially is given the value at which 
the one-thaler note of the Prussians is 
to be accepted as worth so many francs, 
and in these notes all small things are 
paid. 

For large payments the organization 
is different: they are paid by orders on 
the commander's secretary—the mayor 
of the town. These the commander 
distributes to the officers of his army, 
and hands to the commissariat. Pro- 
vided with these orders they visit the 
various villages and farms all round, and 
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take from the farmers and peasants corn, 
wine, cattle, sheep, horses, carts, and 
carriages, giving to the owners these 
vouchers in return. ‘Thus al! is regu- 
larly appropriated and properly certified 
for payment. 

The next step in this process of orga- 
nized robbery is to make provision for 
these payments, and here again the 
mayor happens to be the most useful 
of instruments. For all the purchases 
authorized by the commander a careful 
estimate has been made, and the mayor 
has already been ordered to make a legal 
requisition, in money, on the inhabitants 
of the town and district, for the neces- 
sary amount. Thus the banking account 
of the mayor is kept solvent, and the 
Prussians are kept supplied : everything 
goes on methodically and evenly ; no 
injustice is done, except the one huge 
injustice of the war. It is gigantic 
wrong wrought with all the beautiful 
mechanism of Justice and Right. It is 
utter barbarism achieved with all the 
refinements of organized civilization. 

To the stranger’s eye, therefore, Beau- 
vais presented few of the expected 
symptoms of war. But for the spiked 
helmets, the greater height and strength 
and famous needle-guns of the soldiers 
now parading on the Place, they might 
have seemed the ordinary garrison of the 
thriving town of Beauvais. Peasant 
women were selling pears, potatoes, and 
cabbages to townsfolk and_ soldiers. 
Many shops had been re-opened ; those 
with shutters closed had been deserted 
by their owners, and inside, their ample 
shelving and counters were improvised 
into soldiers’ beds and mess-tables. 

As a rule the streets were very still— 
not to say deserted. Between men. in 
uniform and men out of uniform there 
seemed an impassable barrier. The little 
man out of uniform walking towards the 
big man in uniform, seemed to shrivel 
as they got nearer. The seeming was 
true: the sad, but not conquered captive 
shuddered as he approached the rude 
barbarian who now ruled him with steel, 
and the vicinity of the conqueror sent a 
new agony of humiliation through the 
frame of the citizen of the first country 


of the world—the poor captive French 
man slinking along the lanes and by- 
ways of his own town, to avoid the gaze 
of the victorious foreigner. 

Inside our hotel the passing travel- 
lers could not escape the all-present 
conqueror. Of the four sides of the 
square he had taken possession of three 
sides and a half, and in such holes and 
corners as were left we stowed our port- 
manteaus, the maids, the children, and 
ourselves. Some food was still to be 
had—soldiers’ food ; and somewhere in 
the garden were hidden a few bottles of 
better wine which an ingenious waiter 
knew how to extract for the grateful 
customer. It was a sample of what I 
found everywhere on my way through- 
out the hotels of Prussian-France—the 
hotels for the invaders, and its odd 
corners for the inhabitants ; luckily the 
odd corners were nearer the kitchen. 


DESTROYED RAILWAYS RE-ORGANIZED 
BY THE INVADER, 


My first railway station within the 
Prussian ‘ines was close to Beauvais. 
I now saw the novel sight of a captive 
railway resuscitated by organizing in- 
vaders. Unluckily for us, it was not 
quite organized, but only begun to be. 
Whatever may have been defective in 
the organization for war of the French 
army, the disorganization and destruc- 
tion of French railways by French en- 
gineers in preparation for it was most 
effectually accomplished. To my mind 
it was done far too well: there was too 
much zeal, too much fear, and too much 
haste thrown into the work ; what they 
destroyed was that which did least 
harm to the enemy and greatest harm to 
themselves. They chose for destruction 
gigantic works of art—bridges and 
viaducts, which by ameliorating gra- 
dients and avoiding sharp curves con- 
ferred on their lines of commercial 
traffic the great advantages of high 
speed and moderate inclinations : huge 
viaducts of many arches rising 200 and 
300 feet into the air, they chose to blow 
up in such a manner that arch after 
arch, falling, overset pier after pier, until 
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the whole structure lay flat in the valley 
below, damming up the navigable chan- 
nel of the river, and rendering recon- 
struction the work of years. Almost 
everywhere that L have seen these works 
of destruction, I am obliged to say that 
they have done far more harm to the 
French than to the Prussians. I do 
not think they have anywhere for a day 
impeded the march of the invaders. 

I hope that our Government, with 
the view to an invasion of England, 
will organize a corps of instructed rail- 
way destroyers. The battle-fields of 
France form the scene of a capital 
apprenticeship for this work; and I 
undertake to say that a well-organized 
corps of military railway destroyers 
will be able to contrive ways of better 
damaging our railways for the hin- 
drance of the invading enemy, at much 
less cost to ourselves for after recon- 
struction and restoration—I mean if we 
set about it now when we don’t want it, 
instead of leaving it as usual to the 
day we do want it, and then, when too 
late, doing it worse even than the 
French, 

The re-organization of the railways, of 
which the noble monuments were 
destroyed, but the useful parts retained, 
was rapidly proceeding in the hands of 
Prussian railway engineers. ‘Lhe station 
at Beauvais was already restored to 
perfect working order. The Prussians 
have a complete staff of military field 
telegraph engineers, and they merely 
put a few of them in charge of the 
system of railway telegraphy, and imme- 
diately the cut wires are rejoined, re- 
united to the electric telegraph appara- 
tus of the railway station ; and although 
the system of telegraphy used on the 
French railways is ditferent from that 
employed in Prussia, yet these engineers 
are so well educated in the theory of 
telegraphy, and so thoroughly acquainted 
with all the systems practised in Europe, 
that they were able at once not only 
to organize but to work the French 
system. 

In like manner the army has its staff 
of military railway engineers, into whose 
hands was at once thrown the re-organi- 


zation of the lines of communication ; 
and with surprising rapidity—aided by 
forced levies of French peasants, car- 
penters, smiths, and masons—the per- 
manent way was got into working order, 
first in a single line, and then at leisure 
on the double line. The men of this 
instructed corps were put in charge of 
railway signals, points, and crossings, 
and thus out of French ruins is recon- 
stituted a Prussian railway line in the 
middle of France. Luckily also for the 
Prussians, the French had left behind 
them a sufficient number of waggons, 
carriages, and locomotive engines, to 
enable the lines to commence working. 
Their best engines and carriages had 
been removed into Paris or far out 
beyond the circle of the Prussians ; but 
the old engines and carriages left behind 
and repaired, made shift until the 
through communication with the Rhine 
railways should join them. This they 
had not yet accomplished, but before [ 
left France it had been accomplished, 
and all round Paris, within the circle of 
Prussian power, the French railways 
were occupied with trains from liavaria, 
Wurtemberg, Hanover, and Berlin. 

I need scarcely add that this orga- 
nization, incomplete though it was,;was 
good enough to take my French fellow- 
travellers to their home near Creil, and 
to land me at Chantilly. Creil is the 
tirst express station out of Paris on the 
Great Northern Railway, known to all 
passengers between Calais and Paris, and 
in ordinary times I should have been, 
here at Chantilly, within an hour of 
my journey’s end. 

Chantilly, the chiteau of the Due 
d’Aumale, with its neighbouring town, 
the seat of a sporting colony of English 
and Americans, was then the head-quar- 
ters of the Princes of the Saxon army. 
A railway spur goes from Chantilly to 
Gonesse and Villiers-le-bel, whence trom 
a gentle eminence the army of en- 
cauiped Saxons looks down on the forti- 
tications of Paris, with a beautiful ancient 
battle-tield lying between. ‘Lhe ground 
slopes gently down on Paris, just as 
Norwood and Sydenham Hilt slope 
gently down on London; only, to make 
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the picture more complete, old London 
wall should be shifted a great way out- 
side, and Denmark Hill and Tulse Hill 
should be crowned with detached forts, 
Redhill would be Chantilly, and the 
Croydon and Crystal Palace Railway the 
line from Chantilly to Gonesse. 

But now I must go back to Chantilly, 
and grope my way all round to Versailles, 
The line is cut at Gonesse, and no more 
direct way is possible. I must go round in 
something like a circle from Redhill to 
Richmond, on my way to London, only 
longer and more winding. My first 
attempt to leave Chantilly is a failure. I 
take a ticket at the station for the sweet 
little village of Villiers-le-bel, and I am told 
there will be a train there in two hours. I 
march up and down the station for these 
two hours, listen to the talk, and study the 
manners of the young Saxon soldiers who 
are likewise waiting for the train, I wait 
other two hours, and again cther two 
hours, when [ find out that there is 
something seriously wrong, for the chief 
engineer has ordered his carriage and is 
off by road to remedy the disaster. The 
train has gone off the line. ‘An enemy 
has done this,” as has been frequently 
done before. Sending trains off the line is 
a new element in warfare. A little later 
on the way, the train in which I myself 
journeyed was the victim of a similar dis- 
aster, and yet further on I saw the ground 
covered with the débris of a shattered 
train, in which many lives had been lost. 
A certain degree of glory was beginning 
to be attached to the volunteers of this 
railway war, when the Prussians decided 
to make the landowners round the place of 
battle and the citizens of the nearest towns 
responsible in person and in purse for this 
easy sort of zeal and patriotism. My 
fellow-traveller over the scene of that 
accident had been one of the party who 
immediately after marched to the nearest 
chateau, found its owner comfortably eating 
his breakfast, and sent him prisoner to the 
nearest town, There, under the direction 
of the military authorities, he and the 
mayor had to draw up the reculations and 
issue the proclamations most likely to pre- 
vent the repetition of the disaster; and a 
fine of 100,000f. on the owner of the 


chiteau, together with the vigilance of 
the mayor, have prevented the repetition 
of the incident. ‘These are dismal, cold- 
blooded transactions, but they initiate igno- 
rant civilians like myself into the real 
nature of that of which we have heard so 
much and understood so little,—the bar- 
barism, brutality, and hideous wrong of 
modern war. 

But the accident to my train at Chan- 
tilly was much less grave, and the train 
which suffered it was merely an army pro- 
vision train, Unluckily, it was drawn by 
the one locomotive which night and day 
had to do the whole service of the line. I 
waited four hours more, and so on, until 
at last I had waited a whole day and 
nigut, and having got no train, I engaged 
the only horse and cart to be had, and 
started by road for Beaumont. I parted 
from Chantilly with some regret. My 
twenty-four hours’ waiting there had given 
me the acquaintance of the commanding 
officer of engineers who was constructing 
the railways, of a colonel of the Prussian 
Guards wko was moving off his men to 
make way for the Saxons, and of a young 
Saxon officer who was taking his place. 
The three men were typical of their class. 
The young Saxon was a dragoon six feet 
high, manly and gentle, blue-eyed and 
fair-haired. His regiment went into the 
field counting 2,200 strong ; of forty-four 
officers, he alone came out unwounded, 
and was now in charge of his regiment ; 
S00 of the men were left on the field. 
The Prussian was an officer of the reserve, 
as tall as the Saxon, but broader and 
stronger, large featured, and more robust. 
He seemed to me to be of the race of the 
giant soldiers of the first Frederick. He 
spoke little, but his eyes went every- 
where, and wher. he did speak his words 
were few and clear. He did not like the 
war, but he had come readily when called. 
He preferred farming his own lands to 
laying waste other people’s ; nevertheless, 
as a soldier he went to work with a will, 
and had determined that whatever had to 
be done should be done thoroughly and 
once for all. I found him a very fair type 
of the country gentleman Landwehr. A 
landed aristocracy tilling their own land 
and leaving that healthful and manly work 
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only to serve their country, without regard 
to pay or promotion, and merely to pro- 
tect it from the invader—that kind of 
aristocracy seemed to mea thing a country 
might be proud of. As I paced up and 
down the station, looking at this gallant 
man occupied with his troops, I could 
recognize by many marks the great ad- 
vantage possessed by the organization of 
an army of citizen soldiers wherein “all 
classes fill all ranks,’? a maxim which is 
true only in so far that all classes may 
fill the rank of private, while only those 
fill the rank of officers who possess the 
highest special qualifications in person, 
education, and training. With each in- 
dividual soldier this gallant officer was 
entering into personal conversation, get- 
ting from him his own story of the war 
as each had felt and seen it, and asking 
with kindly interest after his personal 
relations and the effect of the war on 
his private affairs, That this perfect 
equality and fraternity of a citizen army 
should have been reconciled to a discipline 
rigid, severe, and absolute beyond the 
measure of other armies, and a subordi- 
nation in military ranks perfect, prompt, 
and unhesitating, is one of the merits of 
Prussian organization. I do not think 
our volunteers are capable of it; and to 
French military men it is perfectly incom- 
prehensible. If I am asked to reconcile 
these discordant elements—the equality, 
fraternity, and liberty of the German 
citizen, peasant, and landowner, with rigid 
inflexible discipline and subordination—I 
should have to travel a great way out 
of my road to Versailles, and take my 
reader into those admirable parish schools 
where every citizen is a scholar; into 
those upper town schools in which every 
skilled craftsman is first made a man of 
science ; into those town colleges in which 
the talent of the country is trained specially 
for the discharge of the peculiar duties 
of each man's vocation; and into those 
numerous Technical Universities where 
the leaders, teachers, statesmen, and_phi- 
losophers of a thoughtful and earnest 
people are trained to the highest wisdom, 
knowledge, and truth. 

Such a wide discussion as this would, 
however, lead me too far out of my road 
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into the villages, towns, and plains of 
Germany, whose inhabitants I have only 
now to do with as they present themselves 
to me as invaders of France. Still, as my 
cart-wheels trundle me along the road to 
Beaumont, I cannot help musing over all 
I have seen in these twenty-nine hours 
passed among Prussian soldiers round 
about the railway station. Plainly, to my 
mind something more is wanting to make 
a nation of soldiers than mere schools and 
colleges, I call to mind the remark made 
to me long ago by a distinguished Prus- 
sian, when I asked him to account for 
some marks of superior civilization and 
cultivation which I had noticed in the ways 
and conversation of very plain working 
mechanics, ‘ Ah,” he said, “ you don’t 
know that most of our common folk are 
University-bred men.” ‘ How can that 
be?” I asked. “ What a University is 
to gentlefolk,” he replied, “ that with us 
the army is to common folk, We make 
our army both a finishing school and a 
University. The three years of foreed 
military service we accompany with three 
years of compulsory education. The drill 
of the army occupies four hours a day, the 
drill of the school occupies three hours a 
day ; and so, that time in the army which 
you think we waste, we doubly occupy in 
giving our citizens the best gymnastic 
development for the body, and the highest 
moral and intellectual culture for the mind; 
and their social culture we achieve by that 
happy mingling of all ranks in the equal 
intercourse of citizen army life.” 


VILLAGE VILLAGERS 


COME TO 


AND 
GRIEF, 


A COUNTRY 


As these reflections and recollections 
passed through my mind we neared the 
town of Beaumont, where I happily 
succeed in exchanging my cart without 
springs for one with springs. Here [ 
begin to touch the war a little closer. 
Beaumont is a railway station, but dis- 
mantled, the telegraph wire cut, the rails 
disordered, and the signals deranged. 
Here, too, the pinch of hunger is felt : 
with difficulty I find shelter and warmth, 
with greater difficulty food and drink; 
but an carly custom of speaking bad 
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French stands me in good stead, here 
and all through this trip. The landlady 
of the quondam hotel, now a Prussian 
barrack, gives me a chair to warm my 
feet by her kitchen fire, and makes ample 
apology for having at first mistaken me 
for a Prussian. Every strange-looking, 
uncouth non-Frenchman now passes within 
the lines for a Prussian barbarian, and it 
is only by my prominent umbrella and 
the decided accent of my bad but fluent 
French that I establish my character of 
English ally instead of German invader. 
That done, the aspect of the kitchen 
immediately changes: another billet of 
wood comes from a hidden corner and is 
added to the fire; a basin of warm but 
thin soup is prepared; I get a slice of 
good white bread and a small glass of 
brandy, which I had just heard refused 
to the imperious demand of a Prussian 
officer, who was told that “all the cognac 
was done three days ago,” By and by 
she told me the family griefs ; how she 
was parted from her three children by the 
war, which burst on them while the 
children were absent with her mother in 
Versailles. Of the Prussians she had 
little to say, except that they had first 
taken all they could get, and had since 
given her money to enable her to find 
more. ‘Then she wept as she went on to 
tell me how she and her husband, once 
landlord and landlady of this hotel, were 
now the mere domestic slaves of its 
Prussian occupants, whose harsh com- 
mands they had no choice but to humbly 
and implicitly obey. I offered, if she 
trusted me, to take a letter to her children 
and deliver it into their hands at Ver- 
sailles. While the spring-cart was being 
brought to the door she sat down and 
wrote the letter, and it was with difficulty 
she let me pay for my cheer as I started, 
with a warm invitation never to pass her 
house without stopping to see her. Need 
I say that I duly delivered the letter, and 
had the pleasure of witnessing the joy it 
occasioned. 

I am now on the second stage between 
Beaumont and Pontoise. Hitherto I have 
traversed a tract of beautiful rich corn 
land: now I am in the valley of the Oise, 
and vines make their first appearance on 
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the sunny banks; the villages are full of 
soldiers, with here and there a battery of 
artillery, and now and then a squadron of 
cavalry ; but the villagers are all sad and 
dismal; most of the shop windows shut; the 
villagers skulk along, fearing to look up, 
and avoiding the objects of their fear; the 
signboards remain, but they are no longer 
sure ; the warehouse of “ nouveautés”’ is 
no longer a house of wares, but contains 
only the eternal Prussian ; arms are piled 
in the market-place, where drilling goes 
on from morning till night; the blank 
walls are still covered with gaudy placards 
of the great Paris cheap shops, telling the 
peasant when he makes his Sunday trip to 
Paris where he will get clothes of the best 
cloth for nothing, and draw prizes in a 
lottery which has no blanks, but will 
establish him for life in the “ haute 


finance,” and entitle him to be a candi- 


date for the mayorship of his village. 
Just outside the village, also, we can 
see that the wealth of the industrious 
villager has become more than suspected 
by the Prussian soldier, for in many a 
garden where there are no longer vege- 
tables to dig, we can see groups of soldiers 
turning up spadefuls of soil, and examining 
them with the scrupulous care which I 
imagine gold-diggers bestow on _ their 
shovelfuls of golden sand. The secrets of 
many a long-gathered hoard have unluckily 
been thus revealed to covetous eyes, and 
have not been regarded as unlawful spoil. 
To my commentary on the sight, my 
driver only replies with a sigh, “ Ah, c’est 
la guerre! c’est la guerre!” 

Winding along this beautiful valley, 
what next strikes me is the absence of 
culture, the absence of farm stacks and of 
the winter heaps of forage and cattle-food. 
But one kind of heap remains—the earthen 
mounds of beetroot for unmade sugar ; for 
of beetroot the supply is ample, but sugar 
there is none. What will become of these 
untilled homesteads, of these unsown 
fields? The orchards which line the way 
have been fruitful in apples and pears 
which make the cider and perry of a 
district too cold for good wine, but the 
ground is littered thick with the ungathered 
and rotting fruit. This year no cider will 
gladden the heart of the forlorn villager. 
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What has become of the flocks and 
herds one can well understand : part were 
driven in Paris to feed the Parisians ; part 
were driven away out into the more dis- 
tant country, beyond the Prussian lines, 
in order to starve them ; but the agricul- 
tural horses, where are they? Part are 
in Paris, being eaten; the rest, with their 
owners as drivers, are now doing duty 
with the army of invasion. No one 
seems left to till fields, tend kine, or 
prepare the food of the coming spring. 
What misery will not the end of the war 
bring to this trodden-down land ! 


AN ARMY CHAPLAIN AND THE FALL OF 
METZ. 

The mind deeply saddened by such 
sights and thoughts, I followed the wind- 
ings of the Oise to Pontoise, with its 
famous bridge and most picturesque site. 
It is a large market town, being in time 
of peace one of the feeders of Paris, the 
centre of a large group of corn and flour 
mills now silent and idle. Its fine rail- 
way station and the space in front form 
a Place d’Armes for the Prussian troops 
which fill the town. ‘The architects have 
availed themselves of its beautiful situa- 
tion to erect a very handsome church on 
the high bank which towers over the 
town. This was to be, I hoped, my last 
station on the way to Versailles, and here I 
acquired a valuable travelling companion, 
whose company lightened the rest of the 
way, in which, however, there lay quite 
other incidents than I had yet encoun- 
tered. ; 

While I was searching the stables of 
Pontoise for an unrequisitioned horse to 
take me on to St. Germain, which seemed 
quite near, I met a reverend gentleman, 
in the silken robes of the Order of Jesus, 
engaged in the same search, and the bond 
of mutual wants soon united us in the 
same carriage, which we engaged to go 
right through to Versailles. To me, the 
gain by this arrangement was great. I 
gained a hearty sympathizer in my sor- 
row for the poor trodden-down French, 
but I also gained a travelling companion 
full of life-experiences, for he was one of 
those Jesuits who had schooled himself to 
the earnest work of Christian missionary 


duty.. He had formed part of the Jesuit 
China Mission, and I soon found in him one 
of those large-minded men who had long 
abandoned the petty puerilities of sect for 
the wide doctrine of Christian love. Sec- 
tarianism and selfishness had gone out of 
his creed, and he was content to be, to me, 
but a simple Christian, and to accept me 
as merely another. But I had gained 
more. Le Pere de Damas had been 
through the war, had been imprisoned in 
Metz, been released, and was now, like 
myself, on a volunteer mission to Versailles, 
to help his countrymen whom he had 
been obliged to part with at Metz. He 
was going to entreat Count Bismarck to 
grant the permission he had hitherto been 
unable to get, to follow his prisoner flock 
into their German prison: his request 
had hitherto met with so much opposition 
that he was not sanguine of success; and 
I may here add, that up to the moment 
of my quitting Versailles he had not 
been successful, As a last attempt, he 
was going to use the intervention I had 
got for him of the Commander of the 
Knights of Malta in care of the sick at 
Versailles, ts urge his request on cosmo- 
volitan and Christian grounds, 

On our way I was glad to receive a 
perfectly reliable statement on the much- 
discussed question of the surrender of Metz. 
Of the inability of Metz to continue to 
hold out, he gave me the most absolute 
assurance; of the fact of the soldiers and 
commanders having done their duty he 
entertained not the slightest doubt. At 
the same time he readily admitted that in 
successive stages, from Bazaine’s first re- 
tirement on Metz till its final delivery up, 
various political questions were mixed up 
with purely military ones, and that in the 
earlier part of the siege quite another sys- 
tem of strategics might have been adopted 
from those followed. It is necessary alsu 
to observe that such a circumstance as the 
victory of Sedan could have formed no 
previous portion of Bazaine’s calculations ; 
and so the whole matter, regarded from 
inside Metz as disaster after disaster out- 
side, cannot come into any fair comparison 
with the view we now take of what Bazaine 
might or should have done had he been 
able to foresee the strange series of im- 
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possibilities afterwards accomplished. As 
to the end, hunger and disease had already 
done their terrible work when Bazaine, 
wisely, as he thinks, released his army 
from further disaster and demoralization. 


OUT IN THE COLD. 


So much for the troubles of Metz: now 
for our own, We had the pleasure of find- 
ing that the bridge, to which we had driven 
in order to cross the Seine, had been cut, 
and that our chance of reaching St. Ger- 
main that night were small; we had 
nothing for it but to turn our horses’ heads 
up the right bank of the Seine, and 
perform a long circuit to seek some bridge, 
road, or railway. We found a bridge of 
the Paris and Rouen Railway that had 
been left standing, near Sartrouville ; and 
although the railway was impassable, the 
bridge had been turned to account by 
the Prussians and used as a common 
road-bridge, and to join it new inclined 
roads had been constructed on both sides 
of the river—not good, indeed, more like 
a canal bank, deep rutted by artillery 
wheels and waggons, along which a slow 
walk was our fast pace. We were also 
destined to encounter moral as well as 
physical obstructions on our route, and, as 
night fell, Prussian outposts made their 
appearance. * Halt!” was repeated every 
two or three hundred yards, and the sentry 
turned the horse’s head, while another 
came to our window, “ Turn them back! 
turn them back !” was the general order, 
and I began to fear that the thing [ had 
been told—that it would be utterly impos- 
sible to pass through the Prussian lines 
and reach Versailles—was now coming 
true. I had no end of bits of paper to 
show—all but the right one: for the only 
bit of paper known here was an authority 
to pass, signed by the general commanding 
the corps of the army through which I 
passed. Iam not a German scholar, but 
luckily I can speak a little very bad 
German, and I possess that vocabulary of 
100 necessary words, by the proper com- 
binations of which a certain philologist 
asserts it is possible to express 100,000 
separate ideas, For my present purpose 
a much smaller number sufficed: a polite 
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German salutation; a remark on the 
coldness of the night; a cordial wish 
that the war was over, and they and I 
both at home again; a ready display of 
all the papers we had got—good, bad, and 
indifferent—of few ot which could they 
make head or tail; and the assurance, 
borne out by our papers, that we were 
both on the way to Versailles itself, where 
we should certainly be well looked after at 
head-quarters—succeeded in passing us 
through sentry after sentry after repeated 
stoppage and delays. As we got on, our 
dexterity in this sort of thing improved, 
and our delays shortened; at last we 
used to indulge in good shouts of laughter 
at our suecess when beyond hearing of the 
sentry. The weather was luckily fine, 
the morn bright, and the scenery around 
lovely, reminding me of my last row on the 
Thames from Pangbourne to Richmond. 
At last, as we reach the bridge which 
crosses the Seine, we encounter an obstacle 
which all our papers and all our passes 
cannot turn—every corner is strongly 
guarded, and after dark no human power 
can foree the way across, ‘ Ilalt!” is 
repeated over and over again: halt we 
must—return we must. The officer of 
the watch politely explains the inevitable 
necessity of the case, and we have no 
alternative but to return and pass the 
night in the oceupied village of Sartrou- 
ville. At first we are in despair and 
indignant, but gradually we subside into 
contentment at the idea of the insight and 
experience we shall gain, and we try to 
establish ourselves as well as we can in 
the village for the night. It is choke full 
of Prussians, and we have nothing for it, 
they say, but to station our carriage in the 
market-place, and to pass the night in it. 
But to any such conclusion we offer a 
determined resistance: our horses and 
driver shall be housed and fed ; we wil! be 
lodged, even though Prussians should have 
to turn out; so straight we set about it. 
In the crowd about us is a Prussian 
groom: in his stables, he says, there still 
remains standing-room for two horses, 
only nothing but the order of the com- 
mander of the place can give entrance. 
We ask for the hotel: the groom shows it 
us, but its arched gate is closed against 
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horses, its bar is closed to travellers, and 
not a ray of light proceeds from its win- 
dows. We knock—ring—kick—shout— 
nothing happens; it is a fort occupied by 
the Prussians. At last we desery one 
little chink, and through it the flickering 
of a tire, and hear the voices of men and 
women: these voices heard, tell us that 
our voices may be heard, and after long 
perseverance a window opens, and the two 
houseless travellers tell their tale and pray 
their prayer. It is the landlady herself : 
she yields, and we hear her say there is 
still one room left; but a rude step ap- 
proaches, and a rough voice is heard, and 
the Prussian sentence is issued: ‘ No 
stranger enters here to-night.” The argu- 
ment waxes loud and louder, but at last 
the window is closed, and our communica- 
tion cut off. 

We are shut out for the night, but we 
are not to be beaten, and our Prussian 
groom still stands by us. An order of 
the commandant, he says, will get us all 
we want, and to him we must go. We 
go to the Place d’ Armes; we find there 
tour officers, old and evidently of high 
rank, deeply engaged in smoke and whist, 
with their brandy-and-water and all the 
comforts of civilization about them. They 
are willing, but can do nothing; the “over- 
commander” alone can give us house- 
room or horse-room, and in search of him 
we must go further afoot, for he lives just 
out of town. Luckily it is moonlight, for 
there is not a lamp in the place. The 
over-commander inhabits the house of the 
parish priest, and near the churc’s, high on 
the hill-side, we come on it: we ring, and 
a window is opened. From this window 
sentence is passed upon us: the over- 
commander has gone on his rounds to 
visit his outposts—he may be home late ; 
no one knows. 

Here, then, our chase ends, and has to 
begin again. Next in civie dignity comes 
the mayor of the village, who is, as usual, 
the acting secretary of the commander for 
affairs of the town. We must seek him 
out, though he has probably gone to bed, 
and, even if roused, hard to persuade. So 
we have another long walk, with our faith- 
ful groom as pilot. An old square house 
is the site of the present “ mairie,” the 
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real one being the official head-quarters ; 
and in a dingy room lighted by one candle 
we come on six peasants in their blouses, 
poring over papers and_ industriously 
smoking cigars. We pull off our hats 
and bow to M. le Maire, and now the 
eloquence of my clerical friend takes the 
place of my 100 German words. He lays 
our case before the mayor; the heart of 
one of the town council is melted; he is 
acting as secretary, and offers, if the 
mayor will authorize him and dispense 
with his services, to conduct us to his own 
house, where two bedrooms have just 
been vacated by Prussian soidiers. Low 
bows tell our deep gratitude, and we ac- 
company our beneficent patron home, but 
not without obtaining, from the same bene- 
ficent hands, housing for our horses and 
man ; our obliging groom takes charge of 
them, and we are relieved from further 
anxiety. 

We go home with our host for the 
night. He is a plain journeyman harness- 
maker, and he presents to his wife his 
two guests as non-Prussians—that is, as 
friends, whom she then receives with a 
smile, In the low, dark little kitchen she 
dusts two chairs with her apron, sets a 
little table between, stirs the fire, and we 
find there is to be a basin of soup forth- 
coming. This soup, a bit of bread, and a 
slice of cheese are to form our dinner, for 
there is nothing else to be had in or out 
of the house. The couple, who had already 
supped, look on. An interesting conver- 
sation follows. They tell us how they 
have been two long months under Prussian 
rule—how it began gently, and became 
harder gradually. At the first incursion 
the Prussians were civil, treated the vil- 
lagers kindly, and were kindly treated in 
return. ‘‘ We divided,” said they, “ the 
food and wine we had ; we gave them our 
spare beds; they were contented, and 
went away pleased.” Then a second 
batch came, who were less well-fed, “ for 
we ourselves had less to give. They were 
less well-bred, and we were more un- 
happy; and as they went away they 
growled, kicked things about, and left us 
a good deal worse off than they found us.” 
The third wave came, more savage than 
the previous one. ‘ We had scarcely 
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anything left to give them ; they growled, 
threatened, and when they went away, the 
weather being cold, they took our cover- 
lets and blankets with them.” 

The wife very properly observed that a 
great deal of the domestic distress would 
have been saved if the invaders and their 
victims had possessed a common tongue. 
‘A barbarian roughly enters, hungry and 
cold, and calls out in unintelligible noise 
for something he wants. We try to meet 
his. wishes, and give him something he 
does not want; he gesticulates and gets 
angry ; I run away, and try to get some- 
thing else; and so we go on, misunder- 
standing and misunderstood. Oh, if the 
Prussians had only spoken a civilized 
tongue instead of their rude, barbarous 
noise! Mais, c’est la guerre!” 

« Oui, c’est la guerre,” said the poor 
husband, and he began to tell us of the 
miseries of the villave from the outside ; 
how all the food had been swept off the 
land; how all the men had been taken to 
do the labour of the Prussians ; how all the 
rich people had run away and left only the 
villagers and the poor to bear the brunt of 
the war; how even the mayor had aban 
doned his trust, and these peasants in 
blouses had to elect one of themselves as 
mayor, and organize that government of 
the village from which their natural pro- 
tectors had fled; how no work was being 
done—no food being grown—no money 
being earned; and how he wondered 
what it all would come to. To him om 
visit was a godsend, for, of all that had 
happened in France, not a word had 
reached the village. The mails were 
stopped, the rails torn up, the electric 
wires cut, no travellers permitted within 
the circle of the lines, and no information 
of what happen d elsewhere could be got 
or given or understood. My readers 
should have seen that poor couple hanging 
on the lips of the priestly father as he re- 
lated the battle of Sedan and the terrible 
issue of the siege of Metz. It seemed to 
me that the long dream of this humiliating 
war had become to them a fever on the 
brain ; their looks were vacant, their eyes 
seared, as if there was too much in all this 
for human reason to understand : and even 
when this war shall have ended, it will 
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take a long time before those poor trodden- 
down peasants, with their delicate sensi- 
bility to kindness and sympathy, and their 
deep indignation at rudeness and insult, 
will recover sanity. amenity, and self- 
respect. This terrible moral humiliation 
seems to me the worst and most inefface- 
able calamity of the war, 

It was with saddened feelings and 
after many tears that, late in the night, 
our little meeting was broken up, and we 
went upstairs to the beds left for us by the 
Prussian soldiers. There stood the beds 
with their mattresses and bolsters, but all 
the bed-clothes had been carried away. 
The mantelpiece possessed the usual Louis 
XIV. clock in the middle, the usual vases 
and flowers at each corner, with less dis- 
tinguished ornaments, but under the rude 
realities of war these pretty bits of brass, 
glass, and china had lost their significance 
and value, and had been chipped, knocked, 
and broken as obtrusive, worthless trifles, 
Pretty little coloured pictures of the sort 
we are used to see in Parisian shop win- 
dows had disappeared from nails which 
were needed to hang up helmets and 
swords; and | confess that, even upon 
myself, the sight of those débris of refine- 


ment, grown worthless in the elash of 


contending nations, drove home this con- 
clusion—that manly, patriotic force must 
be the first of civie virtues ; refinement and 
cultivated taste the last. No one respects 
art-workmanship more than I do, but the 
cultivation of such things first, and the 
postponement of the manly, patriotic 
virtues into the second rank, is an inver- 
sion of human progress. 

Llowever, these moral reflections did 
not make up for the want of blankets, 
and my sleep in the cold would have re- 
conciled me to the refinement of clean 
sheets and a down coverlet. 


INTO VERSAILLES. 


Our last day’s journey was one of sun- 
shine, unbroken by inconvenience of any 
kind. Setting out from Sartrouville, we 
founda somewhat rough road extemporized, 
which led us to the top of a railway em- 
bankment. This embankment, despite its 
broken rails, formed a tolerable road lead- 
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ing to a viaduct by which we crossed the 
Seine and proceeded along the river to St. 
Germain. Relieved from further per- 
sonal anxiety, we were able to take in the 
changed aspect of the villages through 
which we passed, most of them like the 
suburbs of London, surrounded by villas 
of the wealthy citizens. One village only 
showed the horrors of war: it had been 
held by Frane-tireurs, and consequently 
was punished by total destruction—every 
house was burned to the ground. A long 
succession of batteries of field artillery 
were packed on either side of the road. 
Our passage was delayed, but diversified, 
by the successive incidents of long trains 


of forage guarded by horsemen, trains of 


ammunition, trains of provisions, chiefly 
hogsheads of sugar, casks containing 
coffee, &c., enormous waggons with sacks 
of meal; then followed long ambulance 
trains, with waggons beautifully contrived 
not merely for the transport of sick and 
wounded, but equally well for the trans- 


port of soldiers and their baggage. 
Then came the novelties to us o ie 
rl} tl It t f tl 


electric telegraph trains, with their com- 
panies of skilled soldier artificers, pre- 
pared to follow the track of every corps 
d’armée with those iron lines for the in- 
terchange of thought between the great 
chess-player in Versailles and his knights 


and pawns over the wide chessboard of 


France. After that came a most in- 
teresting train, marked “ Schleswig-Hol- 
stein.” It was a long bridge of boats, 
and showed a marked distinction in its 
veneral outline the other 


from pontoon 


bridges belonging to the army corps of 


The boats in the 
no resemblance: the one 
the characters of an inland 
riverside people, in the unshapely, unsea- 
going qualities of their boats ; while the 
boats of the Schleswig-Holstein bridge 
were ship-shape, and fit to hold their own 
against wave and sea, Still, each in its 
own way was admirably contrived and 
perfectly equipped. The next party we 
came upon was one of Uhlans and their 
officers, in rather a lone wood where three 
roads parted. They stopped our driver, in 
order to get from him all he knew of that 
part of the country. The officers spoke 


the Rhine Provinces. 
two cases had 
showed all 
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French, and they were out on the duty of 
studying the strategic points of the coun- 
try, and comparing it with their maps ; 
the officers showing their men what their 
special duty would be if called upon to act 
in this part of the country, in order that 
the moment the order was given each man 
should feel that he exactly knew his duty 
and how best he should set about doing it. 
It is easy to see how by this systematic 
study beforehand of officers and men to- 
gether, all the elements of uncertainty and 
hesitation are taken out of action, and 
how when the word arrives the work is 
It is this that 
makes each soldier a strategist as well as 
a warrior, and it is this certainly which 
renders fear and cowardice impossible. 
Having passed the soldier-trains, we 
come upon the droves of oxen and the 
flocks of sheep, which, collected from the 
country all round by the requisitions 
already described, were being driven in 
upon St, Germain and Versailles for the 
These 
droves increased in number as we neared 
Versailles, and we felt sure that there was 
no want of fresh 
whatever happened to the poor Parisians 
inside. And here I may say that all the 
German soldiers I saw in France seemed 
healthy, strong, and well-fed; and I soon 


done shortly and surely. 


use of the beleaguering army. 


food for the Germans, 


saw what it was that caused an illness the 
effects of which we have heard much ex- 
aggerated. ‘The peasants had buried or 
removed their good wine, so that what 
remained new wine of this 


was common 


season still fermenting. In many of the 
places I passed through, fresh cider was 
being sold to the soldiers as white wine; 
such medicine could not be taken with im- 
punity by men used only to German beer. 

All along the way we were accompanied 
by the temporary telegraph wires of the 
Prussian army corps. It is curious to see 
how adroitly they extemporize their tele 
graph posts. On their waggons they 
carry large stores of poles that look like 
lances, each pointed with a china eup, but 
even of these are sparingly economical ; 
they use every line of trees they can discover 
in their vicinity, and cutting off all the 
branches, or cutting down all trees that 
incommode them, they attach the telegraph 
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to trunk after trunk and branch after 
branch; the telegraphs no longer follow 
the shortest but the most convenient line, 
and their wires winding about look like 
spider-threads on a dewy morning. We 
afterwards found out that the threads we 
saw preparing were Von Moltke’s com- 
munications with the corps of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg and Prince Charles, then on 
their way to sever the communications 
between the French armies of the South 
and the North. It was a strange cha- 
racteristic of this war that a few days 
afterwards in Versailles we were able to 
know beforehand all those steps of inter- 
cepting the French armies and driving 
them asunder which have occupied the 
last three weeks, with events which appear 
to have been to the French quite unfore- 
seen. So much for telegraphs and work 
thought out beforehand. 

Our entrance into Versailles was a 
strange contrast to the desolation and sad- 
ness of the country we had just traversed. 
The streets were gay with brilliant uni- 
forms, flags decorated the buildings, sen- 
tries did honour to porches and gateways, 
bands of music played lively airs, men and 
women made promenades under alleys of 
trees, shops were open, the market was 
thronged with peasants selling vegetables 
and fruit, regiments were being reviewed 
on the Place d’Armes, princes and nobles 
were chatting in knots round the door of 
their club-house. Versailles seemed bril- 
liant and gay—it is the seat of a Sove- 
reign and a Court, and it had the air of a 
capital ; but it is a Prussian Sovereign 


and a German Court, and the Versailles 
of Louis XIV. is the capital of Prussian 
France. 

In this Prussian capital there was for 
the time an end of our privations, and 
nearly an end to the horrid sights and 
events of actual war, The Rue des 
Réservoirs is the Pall Mall of Versailles ; 
the hotels and quasi clubs are there, the 
club of all the princes is there, and there 
is also a club of the few fast men who are 
to be found even in the German army. 
The principal hotel is the Hotel des 
Réservoirs, and next in degree is that of 
Vattel, and it was this little hotel that 
sheltered the writer, and its smallest cell 
the only room vacant. Ilad I been a 
soldier or favoured official, I need only 
have applied to the commander of Ver- 
sailles, and he would have assigned me 
any room I chose in a vacant house, free 
of cost ; indeed, the owners of apartments 
rather invite such guests, as the flag over 
the door, and the name of the occupant 
on the door, form a sort of guarantec 
against the intrusion of less scrupulous 
tenants. My fellow-traveller was much 
better off, for the Jesuit Fathers have a 
mansion at Versailles, into which he was 
at once welcomed and installed. 


I ought now to tell my readers all I 
heard and saw in Versailles—why I 
went there—what I did there, or did not 
do—what I learned on my. way out 
through the country first conquered, by 
Sedan and Luxemburg, home,—but that 
has to be reserved for next month. 
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